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Unit 3 on a page 
Exercise: 


UMASS 
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Problem: 


This section is also available as a video on the UMass Physics 13X 
YouTube page. The link can be found here. 
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e All charges generate electric fields 


— 
E 
(units N/C or V/m) 
e For a point charge 


1 
E| - = 
Ateg r? 
Point away from positive, towards negative 


These are real and exist regardless if something is there to feel or not! 
Put a charge in an electric field = it will feel a force 


- = 
F=qE 


Can also think in terms of energy: All charges generate electric 
potentials 


V 


(units Volts) 
For a point charge 


_ig4 
— Ane r 


Exists if something is there to feel or not! 
Put a charge in a potential it has a potential energy 


Uaqv 


Electric potentials and electric fields are two sides of the same coin 
Just like in P131: Can think of forces or energy 


—. 
E 


points ‘down the potential hill’ 


Introduction 


We know that electrons have electric charge. Having charge is one of the 
key ways in which electrons differ from photons. Up to this point, however, 
we have been completely neglecting the fact that electrons have charge. 
How does having charge impact how an electron behaves? Exploring this 
charged aspect of an electron’s identity will be the focus of this chapter. 
Along the way, we will need to introduce two other concepts: the electric 
field and the electric potential. 


As you may recall from Physics 131, there are four fundamental forces in 
the Universe: gravity, electricity/magnetism, the weak nuclear force, and the 
strong nuclear force. With the exception of gravity, all of the other forces in 
your everyday life are either electrical or magnetic in nature. The normal 
force that keeps you from falling through your chair is, in reality, electrical 
in origin: the electrons in the chair are electrically repelling the electrons in 
your body. The tension forces in ropes are also electrical: they arise from 
the chemical bonds in the rope which ultimately arise from the electrical 
attractions between protons and electrons. Since electrical forces are the 
ultimate source of all electrical bonds, that means that they are also the 
most relevant force for biology and chemistry! 


The readings for this unit are ultimately divided up into three main chapters. 
Our study of electrical forces will be, as all forces are, heavily dependent on 
being able to use vectors. Since it may have been a while since you studied 
vectors, we have included the chapter on vectors from the 131 textbook for 
your reference. If you feel comfortable with vectors, feel free to skip this 
section: it is just there for your review. Following a refresher of vectors, we 
will introduce the idea of electric field 


— 
E 


which is the ultimate source of electrical forces. Finally, just as you can 
think about a falling ball in terms of the gravitational force or in terms of 
the gravitational potential energy, the same is true for electrical forces. We 
will, therefore, then consider the interactions between charges from an 
energy perspective and introduce the idea of electric potential 


V 


. Note, electric potential and electric potential energy are two different, but 
related, ideas - be careful with your vocabulary here! 


You may have seen a Coulomb’s Law for electrical forces in other courses, 
but I really want you to try to think of electrical forces as arising from fields 
and potentials. Try to visualize them. Fields and potentials are just as real as 
the electrons and photons we have been studying. Being able to think of the 
interactions between charged particles in terms of electric fields and electric 
potentials will be key to being successful in the rest of this course. 


Kinematics in Two Dimensions: an Introduction 


e A vector is a quantity with a magnitude and direction 
¢ Converting between magnitude/direction and the component form for 
any vector. This ties into the Pythagorean Theorem 


Exercise: 


UMASS 
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Problem: 


You should already be familiar with vectors, but we will use them in 
this unit so this chapter from Physics 131 is a review. 
Your Quiz would Cover 


e A vector is a quantity with a magnitude and direction 
e Converting between magnitude/direction and the component form 
for any vector. This ties into the Pythagorean Theorem 


Walkers and drivers in a city 
like New York are rarely able to 
travel in straight lines to reach 
their destinations. Instead, they 
must follow roads and 


sidewalks, making two- 
dimensional, zigzagged paths. 
(credit: Margaret W. Carruthers) 


Two-Dimensional Motion: Walking in a City 


Suppose you want to walk from one point to another in a city with uniform 
square blocks, as pictured in [link]. 


Starting point 


XouwnyowoAbw ae 
5 blocks north 
= 
m 


0123 45678 9 
9 blocks east 


A pedestrian walks a two-dimensional path 
between two points in a city. In this scene, 
all blocks are square and are the same size. 


The straight-line path that a helicopter might fly is blocked to you as a 
pedestrian, and so you are forced to take a two-dimensional path, such as 
the one shown. You walk 14 blocks in all, 9 east followed by 5 north. What 
is the straight-line distance? 


An old adage states that the shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line. The two legs of the trip and the straight-line path form a right 
triangle, and so the Pythagorean theorem, a? + b* = c?, can be used to find 
the straight-line distance. 


c= ja? + b? 


a 


The Pythagorean 
theorem relates the 
length of the legs of 
a right triangle, 
labeled a and 6, 
with the 
hypotenuse, labeled 
c. The relationship 
is given by: 
a?+ b?= c?. This 
can be rewritten, 
solving for c: 


c= Va2+ Bb. 


Exercise: 
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Problem: 


We will be using the pythagorean theorem all throughout two- 
dimensional kinematics, as well as throughout this entire course. If you 
are uncomfortable or unfamiliar with the Pythagorean Theorem, or 
even if it's just been a long time since you've used it, please come see 
your instructor as soon as possible and they will get you up to speed. 


The hypotenuse of the triangle is the straight-line path, and so in this case 
its length in units of city blocks is 


\/(9 blocks)?+ (5 blocks)?= 10.3 blocks, considerably shorter than the 
14 blocks you walked. (Note that we are using three significant figures in 
the answer. Although it appears that “9” and “5” have only one significant 
digit, they are discrete numbers. In this case “9 blocks” is the same as “9.0 
or 9.00 blocks.” We have decided to use three significant figures in the 
answer in order to show the result more precisely.) 


5 blocks north 
= 
m 


9 blocks east 


The straight-line path followed by a 

helicopter between the two points is 

shorter than the 14 blocks walked by 

the pedestrian. All blocks are square 
and the same size. 


The fact that the straight-line distance (10.3 blocks) in [link] is less than the 
total distance walked (14 blocks) is one example of a general characteristic 
of vectors. (Recall that vectors are quantities that have both magnitude and 
direction.) 


As for one-dimensional kinematics, we use arrows to represent vectors. The 
length of the arrow is proportional to the vector’s magnitude. The arrow’s 
length is indicated by hash marks in [link] and [link]. The arrow points in 
the same direction as the vector. For two-dimensional motion, the path of an 
object can be represented with three vectors: one vector shows the straight- 
line path between the initial and final points of the motion, one vector 
shows the horizontal component of the motion, and one vector shows the 


vertical component of the motion. The horizontal and vertical components 
of the motion add together to give the straight-line path. For example, 
observe the three vectors in [link]. The first represents a 9-block 
displacement east. The second represents a 5-block displacement north. 
These vectors are added to give the third vector, with a 10.3-block total 
displacement. The third vector is the straight-line path between the two 
points. Note that in this example, the vectors that we are adding are 
perpendicular to each other and thus form a right triangle. This means that 
we can use the Pythagorean theorem to calculate the magnitude of the total 
displacement. (Note that we cannot use the Pythagorean theorem to add 
vectors that are not perpendicular. We will develop techniques for adding 
vectors having any direction, not just those perpendicular to one another, in 
Vector Addition and Subtraction: Graphical Methods and Vector Addition 
and Subtraction: Analytical Methods.) 


The Independence of Perpendicular Motions 


Exercise: 
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Problem: 


The idea of the independence of perpendicular motion is a 
fundamental one that you should take some time to think about, and 
there are some questions about this on the homework. 


The person taking the path shown in [link] walks east and then north (two 
perpendicular directions). How far he or she walks east is only affected by 
his or her motion eastward. Similarly, how far he or she walks north is only 
affected by his or her motion northward. 


Note: 


Independence of Motion 

The horizontal and vertical components of two-dimensional motion are 
independent of each other. Any motion in the horizontal direction does not 
affect motion in the vertical direction, and vice versa. 


This is true in a simple scenario like that of walking in one direction first, 
followed by another. It is also true of more complicated motion involving 
movement in two directions at once. For example, let’s compare the 
motions of two baseballs. One baseball is dropped from rest. At the same 
instant, another is thrown horizontally from the same height and follows a 
curved path. A stroboscope has captured the positions of the balls at fixed 
time intervals as they fall. 


This shows the 
motions of two 
identical balls— 
one falls from 
rest, the other 
has an initial 
horizontal 
velocity. Each 
subsequent 
position is an 


equal time 
interval. Arrows 
represent 
horizontal and 
vertical 
velocities at 
each position. 
The ball on the 
right has an 
initial horizontal 
velocity, while 
the ball on the 
left has no 
horizontal 
velocity. Despite 
the difference in 
horizontal 
velocities, the 
vertical 
velocities and 
positions are 
identical for 
both balls. This 
shows that the 
vertical and 
horizontal 
motions are 
independent. 


Exercise: 
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This graphic displays this concept quite nicely; notice how both balls 
fall downward at the same speed at each point, even though one of the 
balls has a horizontal velocity. Basically, the velocity of the ball in the 
x-direction has no effect on the velocity in the y-direction, and vice- 
versa. This will be an important idea, especially when working with 
vectors. 


It is remarkable that for each flash of the strobe, the vertical positions of the 
two balls are the same. This similarity implies that the vertical motion is 
independent of whether or not the ball is moving horizontally. (Assuming 
no air resistance, the vertical motion of a falling object is influenced by 
gravity only, and not by any horizontal forces.) Careful examination of the 
ball thrown horizontally shows that it travels the same horizontal distance 
between flashes. This is due to the fact that there are no additional forces on 
the ball in the horizontal direction after it is thrown. This result means that 
the horizontal velocity is constant, and affected neither by vertical motion 
nor by gravity (which is vertical). Note that this case is true only for ideal 
conditions. In the real world, air resistance will affect the speed of the balls 
in both directions. 


The two-dimensional curved path of the horizontally thrown ball is 
composed of two independent one-dimensional motions (horizontal and 
vertical). The key to analyzing such motion, called projectile motion, is to 
resolve (break) it into motions along perpendicular directions. Resolving 
two-dimensional motion into perpendicular components is possible because 
the components are independent. We shall see how to resolve vectors in 
Vector Addition and Subtraction: Graphical Methods and Vector Addition 
and Subtraction: Analytical Methods. We will find such techniques to be 
useful in many areas of physics. 


Note: 
PhET Explorations: Ladybug Motion 2D 


Learn about position, velocity and acceleration vectors. Move the ladybug 
by setting the position, velocity or acceleration, and see how the vectors 
change. Choose linear, circular or elliptical motion, and record and 
playback the motion to analyze the behavior. 


Summary 


e The shortest path between any two points is a straight line. In two 
dimensions, this path can be represented by a vector with horizontal 
and vertical components. 

e The horizontal and vertical components of a vector are independent of 
one another. Motion in the horizontal direction does not affect motion 
in the vertical direction, and vice versa. 


Glossary 


vector 
a quantity that has both magnitude and direction; an arrow used to 
represent quantities with both magnitude and direction 


Vector Addition and Subtraction: Graphical Methods 


e Given two graphical representations of vectors, be able to draw the 
sum or difference. 

e Describe both visually and mathematically what happens when a scalar 
is multiplied by a vector. 

e Convert between magnitude/direction and component form for any 
vector 


Exercise: 
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Problem: 
Your Quiz would Cover 


e Given two graphical representations of vectors, be able to draw 
the sum or difference. There are some simple procedures to 
follow. Solidify your understanding of these procedures and we 
can work on why this makes sense in class 

e Describe both visually and mathematically what happens when a 
scalar is multiplied by a vector. If I give you a vector anda 
number, you should be able to turn the crank and multiply them 
mathematically. I am NOT expecting you to be able to do this 
graphically and will not ask you what it means. Just focus on the 
mechanics of how to do it. 

e Convert between magnitude/direction and component form for 
any vector 


Displacement can be 
determined graphically using a 
scale map, such as this one of 
the Hawaiian Islands. A journey 
from Hawai’i to Moloka’i has a 
number of legs, or journey 
segments. These segments can 
be added graphically with a 
ruler to determine the total two- 
dimensional displacement of the 
journey. (credit: US Geological 
Survey) 


Vectors in Two Dimensions 


A vector is a quantity that has magnitude and direction. Displacement, 
velocity, acceleration, and force, for example, are all vectors. In one- 
dimensional, or straight-line, motion, the direction of a vector can be given 
simply by a plus or minus sign. In two dimensions (2-d), however, we 
specify the direction of a vector relative to some reference frame (i.e., 


coordinate system), using an arrow having length proportional to the 
vector’s magnitude and pointing in the direction of the vector. 


[link] shows such a graphical representation of a vector, using as an 
example the total displacement for the person walking in a city considered 
in Kinematics in Two Dimensions: An Introduction. We shall use the 
notation that a boldface symbol, such as D, stands for a vector. Its 
magnitude is represented by the symbol in italics, D, and its direction by 0. 
Exercise: 
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There's some notation in the following note that would be useful to pay 
attention too. 


Note: 

Vectors in this Text 

In this text, we will represent a vector with a boldface variable. For 
example, we will represent the quantity force with the vector F, which has 
both magnitude and direction. The magnitude of the vector will be 
represented by a variable in italics, such as F’, and the direction of the 
variable will be given by an angle 0. 


Destination 


5 blocks north 


123 45 6/7 8 9x 
9 blocks east 


A person walks 9 blocks east and 5 

blocks north. The displacement is 

10.3 blocks at an angle 29.1° north 
of east. 


To describe the 
resultant vector for 
the person walking 
in a city considered 

in [link] graphically, 
draw an arrow to 
represent the total 


displacement vector 
D. Using a 
protractor, draw a 
line at an angle 0 
relative to the east- 
west axis. The 
length D of the 
arrow is proportional 
to the vector’s 
magnitude and is 
measured along the 
line with a ruler. In 
this example, the 
magnitude D of the 
vector is 10.3 units, 
and the direction @ is 
29.1° north of east. 


Exercise: 
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Taking some time to understand and practice the head-to-tail method is 
recommended, you'll notice that there's a series of algorithmic steps, so 
you just need to learn the process, and it will work for any two vectors. 


Vector Addition: Head-to-Tail Method 


The head-to-tail method is a graphical way to add vectors, described in 
[link] below and in the steps following. The tail of the vector is the starting 
point of the vector, and the head (or tip) of a vector is the final, pointed end 
of the arrow. 


6=0° 


9 units 


(a) (b) 


Head-to-Tail Method: The head-to-tail method of 
graphically adding vectors is illustrated for the two 
displacements of the person walking in a city considered 
in [link]. (a) Draw a vector representing the displacement 
to the east. (b) Draw a vector representing the 
displacement to the north. The tail of this vector should 
originate from the head of the first, east-pointing vector. 
(c) Draw a line from the tail of the east-pointing vector 
to the head of the north-pointing vector to form the sum 
or resultant vector D. The length of the arrow D is 
proportional to the vector’s magnitude and is measured 
to be 10.3 units . Its direction, described as the angle 
with respect to the east (or horizontal axis) @ is measured 
with a protractor to be 29.1°. 


Step 1. Draw an arrow to represent the first vector (9 blocks to the east) 
using a ruler and protractor. 


x< 


9 units 


(a) 


Step 2. Now draw an atrow to represent the second vector (5 blocks to the 
north). Place the tail of the second vector at the head of the first vector. 


(b) 


Step 3. If there are more than two vectors, continue this process for each 
vector to be added. Note that in our example, we have only two vectors, so 
we have finished placing arrows tip to tail. 


Step 4. Draw an arrow from the tail of the first vector to the head of the last 
vector. This is the resultant, or the sum, of the other vectors. 


Step 5. To get the magnitude of the resultant, measure its length with a 
ruler. (Note that in most calculations, we will use the Pythagorean theorem 
to determine this length.) 


Step 6. To get the direction of the resultant, measure the angle it makes 
with the reference frame using a protractor. (Note that in most calculations, 
we will use trigonometric relationships to determine this angle.) 


The graphical addition of vectors is limited in accuracy only by the 
precision with which the drawings can be made and the precision of the 
measuring tools. It is valid for any number of vectors. 


Example: 

Adding Vectors Graphically Using the Head-to-Tail Method: A 
Woman Takes a Walk 

Use the graphical technique for adding vectors to find the total 
displacement of a person who walks the following three paths 
(displacements) on a flat field. First, she walks 25.0 m in a direction 49.0° 
north of east. Then, she walks 23.0 m heading 15.0° north of east. Finally, 
she turns and walks 32.0 m in a direction 68.0° south of east. 

Strategy 

Represent each displacement vector graphically with an arrow, labeling the 
first A, the second B, and the third C, making the lengths proportional to 
the distance and the directions as specified relative to an east-west line. 


The head-to-tail method outlined above will give a way to determine the 
magnitude and direction of the resultant displacement, denoted R. 
Solution 

(1) Draw the three displacement vectors. 


(2) Place the vectors head to tail retaining both their initial magnitude and 
direction. 


(4) Use a ruler to measure the magnitude of R, and a protractor to measure 
the direction of R. While the direction of the vector can be specified in 
many ways, the easiest way is to measure the angle between the vector and 
the nearest horizontal or vertical axis. Since the resultant vector is south of 
the eastward pointing axis, we flip the protractor upside down and measure 
the angle between the eastward axis and the vector. 


In this case, the total displacement R is seen to have a magnitude of 50.0 
m and to lie in a direction 7.0° south of east. By using its magnitude and 
direction, this vector can be expressed as R = 50.0 m and 8 = 7.0° south 
of east. 

Discussion 

The head-to-tail graphical method of vector addition works for any number 
of vectors. It is also important to note that the resultant is independent of 
the order in which the vectors are added. Therefore, we could add the 
vectors in any order as illustrated in [link] and we will still get the same 
solution. 


Here, we see that when the same vectors are added in a different order, the 
result is the same. This characteristic is true in every case and is an 
important characteristic of vectors. Vector addition is commutative. 
Vectors can be added in any order. 

Equation: 


A--B—B- A. 


(This is true for the addition of ordinary numbers as well—you get the 
same result whether you add 2 + 3 or 3 + 2, for example). 


Exercise: 
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Understanding vector subtraction is necessary to understand other 
physics ideas. For example, acceleration is Av/At, and Av is vs - Vj. 
Velocity is a vector, so you're looking at a vector subtraction whenever 
you're working with acceleration. 


Vector Subtraction 


Vector subtraction is a straightforward extension of vector addition. To 
define subtraction (say we want to subtract B from A , written A-B , we 
must first define what we mean by subtraction. The negative of a vector B 
is defined to be —B; that is, graphically the negative of any vector has the 
same magnitude but the opposite direction, as shown in [link]. In other 
words, B has the same length as —B, but points in the opposite direction. 
Essentially, we just flip the vector so it points in the opposite direction. 


The negative 
of a vector is 
just another 
vector of the 
same 
magnitude but 
pointing in the 
opposite 
direction. So 
B is the 
negative of 
—B,;; it has the 
same length 
but opposite 
direction. 


The subtraction of vector B from vector A is then simply defined to be the 
addition of —B to A. Note that vector subtraction is the addition of a 
negative vector. The order of subtraction does not affect the results. 
Equation: 


A-B=A + (-B). 


This is analogous to the subtraction of scalars (where, for example, 
5 —2 = 5 + (-2)). Again, the result is independent of the order in which 


the subtraction is made. When vectors are subtracted graphically, the 
techniques outlined above are used, as the following example illustrates. 


Example: 

Subtracting Vectors Graphically: A Woman Sailing a Boat 

A woman sailing a boat at night is following directions to a dock. The 
instructions read to first sail 27.5 m in a direction 66.0° north of east from 
her current location, and then travel 30.0 m in a direction 112° north of east 
(or 22.0° west of north). If the woman makes a mistake and travels in the 
opposite direction for the second leg of the trip, where will she end up? 
Compare this location with the location of the dock. 


Strategy 

We can represent the first leg of the trip with a vector A, and the second 
leg of the trip with a vector B. The dock is located at a location A + B. If 
the woman mistakenly travels in the opposite direction for the second leg 
of the journey, she will travel a distance B (30.0 m) in the direction 

180° 112° = 68° south of east. We represent this as —B, as shown below. 
The vector —B has the same magnitude as B but is in the opposite 
direction. Thus, she will end up at a location A+(—B), or A—B. 


y , 
ie 


68° 


We will perform vector addition to compare the location of the dock, 

A + B, with the location at which the woman mistakenly arrives, 

Weak (18), 

Solution 

(1) To determine the location at which the woman arrives by accident, 
draw vectors A and —B. 

(2) Place the vectors head to tail. 

(3) Draw the resultant vector R. 

(4) Use a ruler and protractor to measure the magnitude and direction of R. 


(b) 


In this case, R = 23.0 m and @ = 7.5° south of east. 
(5) To determine the location of the dock, we repeat this method to add 
vectors A and B. We obtain the resultant vector R/: 


112° 


66° 

(c) 
In this case R = 52.9 m and 8 = 90.1° north of east. 
We can see that the woman will end up a significant distance from the dock 
if she travels in the opposite direction for the second leg of the trip. 
Discussion 
Because subtraction of a vector is the same as addition of a vector with the 
opposite direction, the graphical method of subtracting vectors works the 
same as for addition. 


Exercise: 
—————_ SSS SS] 
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If you've taken another physics course, you've probably seen F = ma. 
This equation will play a significant role in this class, and you'll notice 
that mass is a scalar, and acceleration is a vector, so understanding how 
scalars and vectors multiply will be important. 


Multiplication of Vectors and Scalars 


If we decided to walk three times as far on the first leg of the trip 
considered in the preceding example, then we would walk 3 x 27.5 m, or 
82.5 m, in a direction 66.0° north of east. This is an example of multiplying 
a vector by a positive scalar. Notice that the magnitude changes, but the 
direction stays the same. 


If the scalar is negative, then multiplying a vector by it changes the vector’s 
magnitude and gives the new vector the opposite direction. For example, if 
you multiply by —2, the magnitude doubles but the direction changes. We 
can summarize these rules in the following way: When vector A is 
multiplied by a scalar c, 


e the magnitude of the vector becomes the absolute value of cA, 
e if cis positive, the direction of the vector does not change, 
e if cis negative, the direction is reversed. 


In our case, c = 3 and A = 27.5 m. Vectors are multiplied by scalars in 
many situations. Note that division is the inverse of multiplication. For 
example, dividing by 2 is the same as multiplying by the value (1/2). The 
rules for multiplication of vectors by scalars are the same for division; 
simply treat the divisor as a scalar between 0 and 1. 

Exercise: 
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When dealing with vectors using analytic methods (which is covered 
in the next section), you need to break down vectors into essentially x- 
components and y-components. This next part covers this idea, so try 
to familiarize yourself with breaking down vectors as you read. 


Resolving a Vector into Components 


In the examples above, we have been adding vectors to determine the 
resultant vector. In many cases, however, we will need to do the opposite. 
We will need to take a single vector and find what other vectors added 
together produce it. In most cases, this involves determining the 
perpendicular components of a single vector, for example the x- and y- 
components, or the north-south and east-west components. 


For example, we may know that the total displacement of a person walking 
in a city is 10.3 blocks in a direction 29.0° north of east and want to find out 
how many blocks east and north had to be walked. This method is called 
finding the components (or parts) of the displacement in the east and north 
directions, and it is the inverse of the process followed to find the total 
displacement. It is one example of finding the components of a vector. 
There are many applications in physics where this is a useful thing to do. 
We will see this soon in Projectile Motion, and much more when we cover 
forces in Dynamics: Newton’s Laws of Motion. Most of these involve 
finding components along perpendicular axes (such as north and east), so 
that right triangles are involved. The analytical techniques presented in 
Vector Addition and Subtraction: Analytical Methods are ideal for finding 
vector components. 


Note: 


PhET Explorations: Maze Game 

Learn about position, velocity, and acceleration in the "Arena of Pain". Use 
the green arrow to move the ball. Add more walls to the arena to make the 
game more difficult. Try to make a goal as fast as you can. 


| 


Summary 


The graphical method of adding vectors A and B involves drawing 
vectors on a graph and adding them using the head-to-tail method. The 
resultant vector R is defined such that A + B = R. The magnitude 
and direction of R are then determined with a ruler and protractor, 
respectively. 

The graphical method of subtracting vector B from A involves 
adding the opposite of vector B, which is defined as —B. In this case, 
A-B = A+(-—B) = R. Then, the head-to-tail method of addition is 
followed in the usual way to obtain the resultant vector R. 

Addition of vectors is commutative such that A+ B=B+A. 

The head-to-tail method of adding vectors involves drawing the first 
vector on a graph and then placing the tail of each subsequent vector at 
the head of the previous vector. The resultant vector is then drawn 
from the tail of the first vector to the head of the final vector. 

If a vector A is multiplied by a scalar quantity c, the magnitude of the 
product is given by cA. If c is positive, the direction of the product 
points in the same direction as A; if c is negative, the direction of the 
product points in the opposite direction as A. 


Conceptual Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Which of the following is a vector: a person’s height, the altitude on 


Mt. Everest, the age of the Earth, the boiling point of water, the cost of 
this book, the Earth’s population, the acceleration of gravity? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Give a specific example of a vector, stating its magnitude, units, and 
direction. 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What do vectors and scalars have in common? How do they differ? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Two campers in a national park hike from their cabin to the same spot 

on a lake, each taking a different path, as illustrated below. The total 


distance traveled along Path 1 is 7.5 km, and that along Path 2 is 8.2 
km. What is the final displacement of each camper? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


If an airplane pilot is told to fly 123 km ina straight line to get from 
San Francisco to Sacramento, explain why he could end up anywhere 
on the circle shown in [link]. What other information would he need to 
get to Sacramento? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Suppose you take two steps A and B (that is, two nonzero 
displacements). Under what circumstances can you end up at your 
starting point? More generally, under what circumstances can two 
nonzero vectors add to give zero? Is the maximum distance you can 


end up from the starting point A + B the sum of the lengths of the 
two steps? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain why it is not possible to add a scalar to a vector. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


If you take two steps of different sizes, can you end up at your starting 
point? More generally, can two vectors with different magnitudes ever 
add to zero? Can three or more? 


Problems & Exercises 


Use graphical methods to solve these problems. You may assume data 
taken from graphs is accurate to three digits. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 
Find the following for path A in [link]: (a) the total distance traveled, 


and (b) the magnitude and direction of the displacement from start to 
finish. 


1 1, ea 
ha in =- = 


Start 


The various lines represent paths taken by 
different people walking in a city. All blocks 
are 120 m ona side. 


Solution: 


(a) 480 m 


(b) 379 m, 18.4° east of north 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Find the following for path B in [link]: (a) the total distance traveled, 


and (b) the magnitude and direction of the displacement from start to 
finish. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Find the north and east components of the displacement for the hikers 
shown in [link]. 


Solution: 


north component 3.21 km, east component 3.83 km 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Suppose you walk 18.0 m straight west and then 25.0 m straight north. 
How far are you from your starting point, and what is the compass 
direction of a line connecting your starting point to your final position? 
(If you represent the two legs of the walk as vector displacements A 
and B, as in [link], then this problem asks you to find their sum 
R=A+-+B.) 


The two displacements A 
and B add to give a total 
displacement R having 
magnitude R and direction 0. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Suppose you first walk 12.0 m in a direction 20° west of north and 
then 20.0 m in a direction 40.0° south of west. How far are you from 
your starting point, and what is the compass direction of a line 
connecting your starting point to your final position? (If you represent 
the two legs of the walk as vector displacements A and B, as in [link], 
then this problem finds their sum R = A + B.) 


Solution: 


19.5 m, 4.65° south of west 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Repeat the problem above, but reverse the order of the two legs of the 
walk; show that you get the same final result. That is, you first walk 
leg B, which is 20.0 m in a direction exactly 40° south of west, and 
then leg A, which is 12.0 m in a direction exactly 20° west of north. 
(This problem shows that A + B= B+ A.) 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
(a) Repeat the problem two problems prior, but for the second leg you 
walk 20.0 m in a direction 40.0° north of east (which is equivalent to 
subtracting B from A —that is, to finding R/= A — B). (b) Repeat 
the problem two problems prior, but now you first walk 20.0 mina 
direction 40.0° south of west and then 12.0 m in a direction 20.0° east 


of south (which is equivalent to subtracting A from B —that is, to 
finding R= B — A = —R_/). Show that this is the case. 


Solution: 
(a) 26.6 m, 65.1° north of east 


(b) 26.6 m, 65.1° south of west 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Show that the order of addition of three vectors does not affect their 
sum. Show this property by choosing any three vectors A, B, and C, 
all having different lengths and directions. Find the sum A + B + C 
then find their sum when added in a different order and show the result 


is the same. (There are five other orders in which A, B, and C can be 
added; choose only one.) 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Show that the sum of the vectors discussed in [link] gives the result 
shown in [link]. 


Solution: 


52.9 m, 90.1° with respect to the x-axis. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Find the magnitudes of velocities va and vp in [link] 
Viot = Va + Vp 


Vict = 6.72 m/s 
J) 


The two velocities v4 
and vp add to give a total 
Vtot- 


Exercise: 


Problem: 

Find the components of vio¢ along the x- and y-axes in [link]. 
Solution: 

x-component 4.41 m/s 


y-component 5.07 m/s 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Find the components of vio¢ along a set of perpendicular axes rotated 
30° counterclockwise relative to those in [link]. 


Glossary 


component (of a 2-d vector) 
a piece of a vector that points in either the vertical or the horizontal 
direction; every 2-d vector can be expressed as a sum of two vertical 
and horizontal vector components 


commutative 
refers to the interchangeability of order in a function; vector addition is 
commutative because the order in which vectors are added together 
does not affect the final sum 


direction (of a vector) 
the orientation of a vector in space 


head (of a vector) 
the end point of a vector; the location of the tip of the vector’s 
arrowhead; also referred to as the “tip” 


head-to-tail method 
a method of adding vectors in which the tail of each vector is placed at 
the head of the previous vector 


magnitude (of a vector) 
the length or size of a vector; magnitude is a scalar quantity 


resultant 
the sum of two or more vectors 


resultant vector 
the vector sum of two or more vectors 


scalar 
a quantity with magnitude but no direction 


tail 
the start point of a vector; opposite to the head or tip of the arrow 


Vector Addition and Subtraction: Analytical Methods 
e Adding vectors by components 


Exercise: 
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Problem: 
Your Quiz would Cover 


e Adding vectors by components. Don’t focus too much on what it 
means to add vectors. Just learn the mechanics of how to do it. 
We will talk about the meaning in class. 


Analytical methods of vector addition and subtraction employ geometry 
and simple trigonometry rather than the ruler and protractor of graphical 
methods. Part of the graphical technique is retained, because vectors are 
still represented by arrows for easy visualization. However, analytical 
methods are more concise, accurate, and precise than graphical methods, 
which are limited by the accuracy with which a drawing can be made. 
Analytical methods are limited only by the accuracy and precision with 
which physical quantities are known. 


Resolving a Vector into Perpendicular Components 


Analytical techniques and right triangles go hand-in-hand in physics 
because (among other things) motions along perpendicular directions are 
independent. We very often need to separate a vector into perpendicular 
components. For example, given a vector like A in [link], we may wish to 
find which two perpendicular vectors, A, and A,, add to produce it. 


The vector A 
, with its tail 
at the origin 

of an x, y- 
coordinate 


system, is 
shown 
together with 
its x- and y- 
components, 
A, and Ay. 
These vectors 
form a right 
triangle. The 
analytical 
relationships 
among these 
vectors are 
summarized 
below. 


A, and A, are defined to be the components of A along the x- and y-axes. 
The three vectors A, A,, and A, form a right triangle: 
Equation: 


A, +A,=A. 


Note that this relationship between vector components and the resultant 
vector holds only for vector quantities (which include both magnitude and 
direction). The relationship does not apply for the magnitudes alone. For 
example, if A; = 3 meast, A, = 4m north, and A = 5 m north-east, 
then it is true that the vectors A, + A, = A. However, it is not true that 
the sum of the magnitudes of the vectors is also equal. That is, 

Equation: 


3m+4m 4 5m 


Thus, 
Equation: 


A, +Ay#A 


If the vector A is known, then its magnitude A (its length) and its angle 0 
(its direction) are known. To find A; and Ay, its x- and y-components, we 
use the following relationships for a right triangle. 

Equation: 


A, = Acos@ 


and 
Equation: 


A, = Asin 6. 


A,+A,=A 


A, = Asin@g 


A, = Acos@ a 


The magnitudes of 
the vector 
components A, 
and A. can be 
related to the 
resultant vector A 
and the angle 0 
with trigonometric 
identities. Here we 


see that 
A, = Acos @ and 
A, = Asin 0. 


Suppose, for example, that A is the vector representing the total 
displacement of the person walking in a city considered in Kinematics in 
Two Dimensions: An Introduction and Vector Addition and Subtraction: 
Graphical Methods. 


Ay =Asin@ 
= (10.3 blocks)(sin 29.1°) 
= 5.0 blocks north 


A,.= Acos @ 
= (10.3 blocks)(cos 29.1°) 
= 9.0 blocks east 


We can use the relationships A, = A cos 0 and 
A, = Asin @ to determine the magnitude of 
the horizontal and vertical component vectors 

in this example. 


Then A = 10.3 blocks and 0 = 29.1° , so that 
Equation: 


A, = Acos 6 = (10.3 blocks) (cos 29.1°) = 9.0 blocks 
Equation: 


A, = Asin 6 = (10.3 blocks) (sin 29.1°) = 5.0 blocks. 


Calculating a Resultant Vector 


If the perpendicular components A. and A, of a vector A are known, then 
A can also be found analytically. To find the magnitude A and direction 0 
of a vector from its perpendicular components A, and A,, we use the 
following relationships: 

Equation: 


A= \/ Ae + A, 


Equation: 


6=tan '(A,/A,). 


— 


Dissiceateectcas 
< 


The 


magnitude 
and direction 
of the 
resultant 
vector can 
be 
determined 
once the 
horizontal 
and vertical 
components 
A, and A, 
have been 
determined. 


Note that the equation A = ,/ A% + A? is just the Pythagorean theorem 
relating the legs of a right triangle to the length of the hypotenuse. For 


example, if A; and A, are 9 and 5 blocks, respectively, then 

A= J 9245?—10.3 blocks, again consistent with the example of the 
person walking in a city. Finally, the direction is 9 = tan '(5/9)=29.1° 
as before. 


3 


Note: 

Determining Vectors and Vector Components with Analytical Methods 
Equations A, = A cos @and A, = A sin @ are used to find the 
perpendicular components of a vector—that is, to go from A and @ to A, 


and Ay. Equations A = ,/ A? + A? and @ = tan '(A,/A,) are used to 


find a vector from its perpendicular components—that is, to go from A, 
and A, to A and @. Both processes are crucial to analytical methods of 
vector addition and subtraction. 


Exercise: 
———————————— | 
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Problem: 


Now that you know how to break down vectors into components, 
here's a procedure to adding vectors analytically. There's some 
trigonometry involved, so, again, if you're not familiar or comfortable 
with trigonometry, come see your instructor. You should be familiar 
with both methods. you should be able to add two vectors given their x 
and y components, and you should be able to draw the resulting vector 
of two added vectors. Also, we will go over how to use these to solve 
problems, so focus primarily on the methods of adding vectors. 


Adding Vectors Using Analytical Methods 


To see how to add vectors using perpendicular components, consider [link], 
in which the vectors A and B are added to produce the resultant R. 


Vectors A and B are two legs 
of a walk, and R is the resultant 
or total displacement. You can 
use analytical methods to 
determine the magnitude and 
direction of R. 


If A and B represent two legs of a walk (two displacements), then R_ is the 
total displacement. The person taking the walk ends up at the tip of R. 
There are many ways to atrive at the same point. In particular, the person 
could have walked first in the x-direction and then in the y-direction. Those 
paths are the x- and y-components of the resultant, R; and R,. If we know 


R, and R,, we can find R and @ using the equations A = / Ag+ Ay 


and 9 = tan '(A,/A,,). When you use the analytical method of vector 
addition, you can determine the components or the magnitude and direction 
of a vector. 


Step 1. Identify the x- and y-axes that will be used in the problem. Then, 
find the components of each vector to be added along the chosen 
perpendicular axes. Use the equations A, = A cos @ and A, = A sin @ to 
find the components. In [link], these components are A,, A,y, Bz, and By. 


The angles that vectors A and B make with the x-axis are 0,4 and 68, 
respectively. 


To add vectors A and B, first 
determine the horizontal and 
vertical components of each vector. 
These are the dotted vectors A,,, 
A,,, B, and B, shown in the 
image. 


Step 2. Find the components of the resultant along each axis by adding the 
components of the individual vectors along that axis. That is, as shown in 
[link], 

Equation: 


R,=A,+ Bz 
and 
Equation: 


R, = Ay + By. 


The magnitude of the vectors A, and B, 
add to give the magnitude R, of the 
resultant vector in the horizontal 
direction. Similarly, the magnitudes of 
the vectors A.,, and B,, add to give the 
magnitude R, of the resultant vector in 
the vertical direction. 


Components along the same axis, say the x-axis, are vectors along the same 
line and, thus, can be added to one another like ordinary numbers. The same 
is true for components along the y-axis. (For example, a 9-block eastward 
walk could be taken in two legs, the first 3 blocks east and the second 6 
blocks east, for a total of 9, because they are along the same direction.) So 
resolving vectors into components along common axes makes it easier to 
add them. Now that the components of R are known, its magnitude and 
direction can be found. 


Step 3. To get the magnitude R of the resultant, use the Pythagorean 
theorem: 
Equation: 


R= y/R2 + R2. 


Step 4. To get the direction of the resultant: 
Equation: 


6=tan'(R,/R,z). 


The following example illustrates this technique for adding vectors using 
perpendicular components. 


Example: 

Adding Vectors Using Analytical Methods 

Add the vector A to the vector B shown in [link], using perpendicular 
components along the x- and y-axes. The x- and y-axes are along the east— 
west and north-south directions, respectively. Vector A represents the first 
leg of a walk in which a person walks 53.0 m in a direction 20.0° north of 
east. Vector B represents the second leg, a displacement of 34.0 mina 
direction 63.0° north of east. 


Vector A has magnitude 53.0 m 
and direction 20.0° north of the x- 
axis. Vector B has magnitude 
34.0 m and direction 63.0° north 


of the x-axis. You can use 
analytical methods to determine 
the magnitude and direction of R. 


Strategy 


The components of A and B along the x- and y-axes represent walking due 
east and due north to get to the same ending point. Once found, they are 
combined to produce the resultant. 

Solution 

Following the method outlined above, we first find the components of A 
and B along the x- and y-axes. Note that A = 53.0 m, 04 = 20.0°, 

B = 34.0 m, and 0g = 63.0°. We find the x-components by using 

A, = Acos 0, which gives 


Equation: 
A, = AcosO, = (53.0 m)(cos 20.0°) 
= (53.0 m)(0.940) = 49.8 m 
and 
Equation: 


B, = Bcos 6g = (34.0 m)(cos 63.0°) 
= (34.0 m)(0.454) = 15.4 m. 


Similarly, the y-components are found using A, = A sin 0,: 
Equation: 


A, = Asin 6, = (53.0 m)(sin 20.0’) 
(53.0 m) (0.342) = 18.1 m 


and 
Equation: 


B, = Bsin 6g = (34.0 m)(sin 63.0°) 
(34.0 m)(0.891) = 30.3 m. 


The x- and y-components of the resultant are thus 
Equation: 


R, =A,+ B, =49.8m+15.4m = 65.2 m 


and 


Equation: 


R, = A,+ B, = 18.1m +4 30.3 m = 48.4 m. 


Now we can find the magnitude of the resultant by using the Pythagorean 
theorem: 


Equation: 
R= ,/R2+ Ree = ,/ (65.2)? + (48.4)? m 
so that 
Equation: 
i — ol 2am, 
Finally, we find the direction of the resultant: 
Equation: 
§@=tan '(R,/R,)=+tan '(48.4/65.2). 
Thus, 
Equation: 
@ = tan * (0.742) = 36.6°. 
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— 
R, = A, + By = 65.2m 


Using analytical methods, we see that the 
magnitude of R is 81.2 m and its 


direction is 36.6° north of east. 


Discussion 

This example illustrates the addition of vectors using perpendicular 
components. Vector subtraction using perpendicular components is very 
similar—it is just the addition of a negative vector. 

Subtraction of vectors is accomplished by the addition of a negative vector. 
That is, A — B = A + (—B). Thus, the method for the subtraction of 
vectors using perpendicular components is identical to that for addition. 
The components of —B are the negatives of the components of B. The x- 
and y-components of the resultant A — B = R are thus 

Equation: 


and 
Equation: 


Ry = Ay aE (— By) 


and the rest of the method outlined above is identical to that for addition. 
(See [link].) 


Analyzing vectors using perpendicular components is very useful in many 
areas of physics, because perpendicular quantities are often independent of 
one another. The next module, Projectile Motion, is one of many in which 
using perpendicular components helps make the picture clear and simplifies 
the physics. 


The subtraction of the two 


vectors shown in [link]. The 
components of —B are the 
negatives of the components of 
B. The method of subtraction is 
the same as that for addition. 


Note: 

PhET Explorations: Vector Addition 

Learn how to add vectors. Drag vectors onto a graph, change their length 
and angle, and sum them together. The magnitude, angle, and components 
of each vector can be displayed in several formats. 


Vector 
Additio 
n 


Summary 


e The analytical method of vector addition and subtraction involves 
using the Pythagorean theorem and trigonometric identities to 
determine the magnitude and direction of a resultant vector. 

e The steps to add vectors A and B using the analytical method are as 
follows: 


Step 1: Determine the coordinate system for the vectors. Then, 
determine the horizontal and vertical components of each vector using 
the equations 


Equation: 
A, = Acos@ 
B, = Bcos@ 
and 
Equation: 
A, = Asin@ 
B, = Bsin#. 


Step 2: Add the horizontal and vertical components of each vector to 
determine the components R, and R, of the resultant vector, R: 
Equation: 


and 
Equation: 


Ry = Ay + By, 


Step 3: Use the Pythagorean theorem to determine the magnitude, RF, 
of the resultant vector R: 
Equation: 


RS) Re Re: 


Step 4: Use a trigonometric identity to determine the direction, 0, of R 
Equation: 


6=tan "(Ri R;). 


Conceptual Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Suppose you add two vectors A and B. What relative direction 
between them produces the resultant with the greatest magnitude? 
What is the maximum magnitude? What relative direction between 


them produces the resultant with the smallest magnitude? What is the 
minimum magnitude? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Give an example of a nonzero vector that has a component of zero. 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Explain why a vector cannot have a component greater than its own 

magnitude. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


If the vectors A and B are perpendicular, what is the component of A 
along the direction of B? What is the component of B along the 
direction of A? 


Problems & Exercises 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Find the following for path C in [link]: (a) the total distance traveled 
and (b) the magnitude and direction of the displacement from start to 
finish. In this part of the problem, explicitly show how you follow the 


steps of the analytical method of vector addition. 
N 


The various lines represent 
paths taken by different people 
walking in a city. All blocks are 

120 m on a side. 


Solution: 
(a) 1.56 km 


(b) 120 m east 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Find the following for path D in [link]: (a) the total distance traveled 
and (b) the magnitude and direction of the displacement from start to 
finish. In this part of the problem, explicitly show how you follow the 
steps of the analytical method of vector addition. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Find the north and east components of the displacement from San 
Francisco to Sacramento shown in [link]. 


Solution: 


North-component 87.0 km, east-component 87.0 km 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Solve the following problem using analytical techniques: Suppose you 
walk 18.0 m straight west and then 25.0 m straight north. How far are 
you from your starting point, and what is the compass direction of a 
line connecting your starting point to your final position? (If you 
represent the two legs of the walk as vector displacements A and B, as 
in [link], then this problem asks you to find their sum R = A + B.) 


The two displacements A 
and B add to give a total 
displacement R having 
magnitude R and 
direction 0. 


Note that you can also solve this graphically. Discuss why the 
analytical technique for solving this problem is potentially more 
accurate than the graphical technique. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Repeat [link] using analytical techniques, but reverse the order of the 
two legs of the walk and show that you get the same final result. (This 
problem shows that adding them in reverse order gives the same result 
—that is, B + A = A + B.) Discuss how taking another path to 
reach the same point might help to overcome an obstacle blocking you 
other path. 


Solution: 


30.8 m, 35.8 west of north 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


You drive 7.50 km in a straight line in a direction 15° east of north. (a) 
Find the distances you would have to drive straight east and then 
straight north to arrive at the same point. (This determination is 
equivalent to find the components of the displacement along the east 
and north directions.) (b) Show that you still arrive at the same point if 
the east and north legs are reversed in order. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Do [link] again using analytical techniques and change the second leg 
of the walk to 25.0 m straight south. (This is equivalent to subtracting 
B from A —that is, finding R/= A — B) (b) Repeat again, but now 
you first walk 25.0 m north and then 18.0 m east. (This is equivalent 


to subtract A from B —that is, to find A = B-+ C. Is that consistent 
with your result?) 


Solution: 
(a) 30.8 m, 54.2° south of west 


(b) 30.8 m, 54.2° north of east 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


A new landowner has a triangular piece of flat land she wishes to 
fence. Starting at the west corner, she measures the first side to be 80.0 
m long and the next to be 105 m. These sides are represented as 
displacement vectors A from B in [link]. She then correctly calculates 
the length and orientation of the third side C. What is her result? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


You fly 32.0 km in a straight line in still air in the direction 35.0° 
south of west. (a) Find the distances you would have to fly straight 
south and then straight west to arrive at the same point. (This 
determination is equivalent to finding the components of the 
displacement along the south and west directions.) (b) Find the 
distances you would have to fly first in a direction 45.0° south of west 
and then in a direction 45.0° west of north. These are the components 
of the displacement along a different set of axes—one rotated 45°. 


Solution: 
18.4 km south, then 26.2 km west(b) 31.5 km at 45.0° south of west, 
then 5.56 km at 45.0° west of north 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
A farmer wants to fence off his four-sided plot of flat land. He 
measures the first three sides, shown as A, B, and C in [link], and 


then correctly calculates the length and orientation of the fourth side D 
. What is his result? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In an attempt to escape his island, Gilligan builds a raft and sets to sea. 
The wind shifts a great deal during the day, and he is blown along the 
following straight lines: 2.50 km 45.0° north of west; then 4.70 km 
60.0° south of east; then 1.30 km 25.0° south of west; then 5.10 km 
straight east; then 1.70 km 5.00° east of north; then 7.20 km 55.0° 
south of west; and finally 2.80 km 10.0° north of east. What is his 
final position relative to the island? 


Solution: 


7.34 km, 63.5° south of east 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Suppose a pilot flies 40.0 km in a direction 60° north of east and then 
flies 30.0 km in a direction 15° north of east as shown in [link]. Find 
her total distance R from the starting point and the direction 0 of the 
straight-line path to the final position. Discuss qualitatively how this 
flight would be altered by a wind from the north and how the effect of 
the wind would depend on both wind speed and the speed of the plane 
relative to the air mass. 


Glossary 


analytical method 
the method of determining the magnitude and direction of a resultant 
vector using the Pythagorean theorem and trigonometric identities 


Static Electricity and Charge: Conservation of Charge 


¢ Define electric charge, and describe how the two types of charge 
interact. 

¢ Describe three common situations that generate static electricity. 

e State the law of conservation of charge. 


Exercise: 
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Problem:This section is a review of topics from Unit 1. 
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Borneo amber was mined in 


Sabah, Malaysia, from shale- 
sandstone-mudstone veins. 
When a piece of amber is 
rubbed with a piece of silk, the 
amber gains more electrons, 
giving it a net negative charge. 
At the same time, the silk, 
having lost electrons, becomes 
positively charged. (credit: 
Sebakoamber, Wikimedia 
Commons) 


What makes plastic wrap cling? Static electricity. Not only are applications 
of static electricity common these days, its existence has been known since 
ancient times. The first record of its effects dates to ancient Greeks who 
noted more than 500 years B.C. that polishing amber temporarily enabled it 
to attract bits of straw (see [link]). The very word electric derives from the 
Greek word for amber (electron). 


Many of the characteristics of static electricity can be explored by rubbing 
things together. Rubbing creates the spark you get from walking across a 
wool carpet, for example. Static cling generated in a clothes dryer and the 
attraction of straw to recently polished amber also result from rubbing. 
Similarly, lightning results from air movements under certain weather 
conditions. You can also rub a balloon on your hair, and the static electricity 
created can then make the balloon cling to a wall. We also have to be 
cautious of static electricity, especially in dry climates. When we pump 
gasoline, we are warned to discharge ourselves (after sliding across the seat) 
on a metal surface before grabbing the gas nozzle. Attendants in hospital 
operating rooms must wear booties with aluminum foil on the bottoms to 
avoid creating sparks which may ignite the oxygen being used. 


Some of the most basic characteristics of static electricity include: 


e The effects of static electricity are explained by a physical quantity not 
previously introduced, called electric charge. 

e There are only two types of charge, one called positive and the other 
called negative. 

e Like charges repel, whereas unlike charges attract. 

e The force between charges decreases with distance. 


How do we know there are two types of electric charge? When various 
materials are rubbed together in controlled ways, certain combinations of 
materials always produce one type of charge on one material and the 
opposite type on the other. By convention, we call one type of charge 
“positive”, and the other type “negative.” For example, when glass is 
rubbed with silk, the glass becomes positively charged and the silk 


negatively charged. Since the glass and silk have opposite charges, they 
attract one another like clothes that have rubbed together in a dryer. Two 
glass rods rubbed with silk in this manner will repel one another, since each 
rod has positive charge on it. Similarly, two silk cloths so rubbed will repel, 
since both cloths have negative charge. [link] shows how these simple 
materials can be used to explore the nature of the force between charges. 


A glass rod becomes positively 
charged when rubbed with silk, while 
the silk becomes negatively charged. 

(a) The glass rod is attracted to the 
silk because their charges are 
opposite. (b) Two similarly charged 
glass rods repel. (c) Two similarly 
charged silk cloths repel. 


More sophisticated questions arise. Where do these charges come from? 
Can you create or destroy charge? Is there a smallest unit of charge? 
Exactly how does the force depend on the amount of charge and the 
distance between charges? Such questions obviously occurred to Benjamin 
Franklin and other early researchers, and they interest us even today. 


Charge Carried by Electrons and Protons 


Franklin wrote in his letters and books that he could see the effects of 
electric charge but did not understand what caused the phenomenon. Today 
we have the advantage of knowing that normal matter is made of atoms, 
and that atoms contain positive and negative charges, usually in equal 
amounts. 


[link] shows a simple model of an atom with negative electrons orbiting its 
positive nucleus. The nucleus is positive due to the presence of positively 
charged protons. Nearly all charge in nature is due to electrons and protons, 
which are two of the three building blocks of most matter. (The third is the 
neutron, which is neutral, carrying no charge.) Other charge-carrying 
particles are observed in cosmic rays and nuclear decay, and are created in 
particle accelerators. All but the electron and proton survive only a short 
time and are quite rare by comparison. 


Ar 
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This simplified (and not 
to scale) view of an atom 
is called the planetary 
model of the atom. 
Negative electrons orbit a 
much heavier positive 
nucleus, as the planets 
orbit the much heavier 
sun. There the similarity 
ends, because forces in 
the atom are 
electromagnetic, whereas 
those in the planetary 
system are gravitational. 


Normal macroscopic 
amounts of matter contain 
immense numbers of 
atoms and molecules and, 
hence, even greater 
numbers of individual 
negative and positive 
charges. 


The charges of electrons and protons are identical in magnitude but 
opposite in sign. Furthermore, all charged objects in nature are integral 
multiples of this basic quantity of charge, meaning that all charges are made 
of combinations of a basic unit of charge. Usually, charges are formed by 
combinations of electrons and protons. The magnitude of this basic charge 
is 

Equation: 


| de |= 1.60 x 10°C. 


The symbol q is commonly used for charge and the subscript e indicates the 
charge of a single electron (or proton). 


The SI unit of charge is the coulomb (C). The number of protons needed to 
make a charge of 1.00 C is 
Equation: 


1 proton 


= 18 
1.60 x10-2C = 6.25 « 10 protons. 


1.00 C x 


Similarly, 6.25 x 1078 electrons have a combined charge of -1.00 coulomb. 
Just as there is a smallest bit of an element (an atom), there is a smallest bit 
of charge. There is no directly observed charge smaller than | g. | (see 
Things Great and Small: The Submicroscopic Origin of Charge), and all 
observed charges are integral multiples of | q |. 


Note: 

Things Great and Small: The Submicroscopic Origin of Charge 

With the exception of exotic, short-lived particles, all charge in nature is 
carried by electrons and protons. Electrons carry the charge we have 
named negative. Protons carry an equal-magnitude charge that we call 
positive. (See [link].) Electron and proton charges are considered 
fundamental building blocks, since all other charges are integral multiples 
of those carried by electrons and protons. Electrons and protons are also 
two of the three fundamental building blocks of ordinary matter. The 
neutron is the third and has zero total charge. 


[link] shows a person touching a Van de Graaff generator and receiving 
excess positive charge. The expanded view of a hair shows the existence of 
both types of charges but an excess of positive. The repulsion of these 
positive like charges causes the strands of hair to repel other strands of hair 
and to stand up. The further blowup shows an artist’s conception of an 
electron and a proton perhaps found in an atom in a strand of hair. 


electron proton 


When this person touches 
a Van de Graaff 
generator, she receives an 
excess of positive charge, 


causing her hair to stand 
on end. The charges in 
one hair are shown. An 
artist’s conception of an 
electron and a proton 
illustrate the particles 
carrying the negative and 
positive charges. We 
cannot really see these 
particles with visible light 
because they are so small 
(the electron seems to be 
an infinitesimal point), 
but we know a great deal 
about their measurable 
properties, such as the 
charges they carry. 


The electron seems to have no substructure; in contrast, when the 
substructure of protons is explored by scattering extremely energetic 
electrons from them, it appears that there are point-like particles inside the 
proton. These sub-particles, named quarks, have never been directly 
observed, but they are believed to carry fractional charges as seen in [link]. 
Charges on electrons and protons and all other directly observable particles 
are unitary, but these quark substructures carry charges of either —F or +> 
. There are continuing attempts to observe fractional charge directly and to 
learn of the properties of quarks, which are perhaps the ultimate 
substructure of matter. 


Total = 1q, 


Proton Electron 


Artist’s conception of 
fractional quark charges 
inside a proton. A group of 
three quark charges add up to 
the single positive charge on 
the proton: 


— Ge 7s 2c = 24 = ds 


Separation of Charge in Atoms 


Charges in atoms and molecules can be separated—for example, by rubbing 
materials together. Some atoms and molecules have a greater affinity for 
electrons than others and will become negatively charged by close contact 
in rubbing, leaving the other material positively charged. (See [link].) 
Positive charge can similarly be induced by rubbing. Methods other than 
rubbing can also separate charges. Batteries, for example, use combinations 
of substances that interact in such a way as to separate charges. Chemical 
interactions may transfer negative charge from one substance to the other, 
making one battery terminal negative and leaving the first one positive. 


42-4 
net -2 


Amber Cloth 


When materials are rubbed together, 
charges can be separated, particularly 
if one material has a greater affinity 
for electrons than another. (a) Both the 
amber and cloth are originally neutral, 
with equal positive and negative 
charges. Only a tiny fraction of the 
charges are involved, and only a few 
of them are shown here. (b) When 
rubbed together, some negative charge 
is transferred to the amber, leaving the 
cloth with a net positive charge. (c) 
When separated, the amber and cloth 
now have net charges, but the absolute 
value of the net positive and negative 
charges will be equal. 


No charge is actually created or destroyed when charges are separated as we 
have been discussing. Rather, existing charges are moved about. In fact, in 
all situations the total amount of charge is always constant. This universally 
obeyed law of nature is called the law of conservation of charge. 


Note: 
Law of Conservation of Charge 
Total charge is constant in any process. 


In more exotic situations, such as in particle accelerators, mass, Am, can be 
created from energy in the amount Am = 4. Sometimes, the created mass 


is charged, such as when an electron is created. Whenever a charged 
particle is created, another having an opposite charge is always created 
along with it, so that the total charge created is zero. Usually, the two 
particles are “matter-antimatter” counterparts. For example, an antielectron 
would usually be created at the same time as an electron. The antielectron 
has a positive charge (it is called a positron), and so the total charge created 
is zero. (See [link].) All particles have antimatter counterparts with opposite 
signs. When matter and antimatter counterparts are brought together, they 
completely annihilate one another. By annihilate, we mean that the mass of 
the two particles is converted to energy E, again obeying the relationship 
Ain 5. Since the two particles have equal and opposite charge, the total 
charge is zero before and after the annihilation; thus, total charge is 
conserved. 


Note: 

Making Connections: Conservation Laws 

Only a limited number of physical quantities are universally conserved. 
Charge is one—energy, momentum, and angular momentum are others. 
Because they are conserved, these physical quantities are used to explain 
more phenomena and form more connections than other, less basic 
quantities. We find that conserved quantities give us great insight into the 
rules followed by nature and hints to the organization of nature. 
Discoveries of conservation laws have led to further discoveries, such as 
the weak nuclear force and the quark substructure of protons and other 
particles. 
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is present, it can be 
converted into matter. 
Here the matter created is 
an electron—antielectron 
pair. (Mz is the electron’s 
mass.) The total charge 
before and after this event 
is zero. (b) When matter 
and antimatter collide, 
they annihilate each 
other; the total charge is 
conserved at zero before 
and after the annihilation. 


The law of conservation of charge is absolute—it has never been observed 
to be violated. Charge, then, is a special physical quantity, joining a very 


short list of other quantities in nature that are always conserved. Other 
conserved quantities include energy, momentum, and angular momentum. 


Note: 

PhET Explorations: Balloons and Static Electricity 

Why does a balloon stick to your sweater? Rub a balloon on a sweater, 
then let go of the balloon and it flies over and sticks to the sweater. View 
the charges in the sweater, balloons, and the wall. 
https://phet.colorado.edu/sims/html/balloons-and-static- 
electricity/latest/balloons-and-static-electricity_en.html 


Section Summary 


e There are only two types of charge, which we call positive and 
negative. 

e Like charges repel, unlike charges attract, and the force between 
charges decreases with the square of the distance. 

e The vast majority of positive charge in nature is carried by protons, 
while the vast majority of negative charge is carried by electrons. 

e The electric charge of one electron is equal in magnitude and opposite 
in sign to the charge of one proton. 

e Anion is an atom or molecule that has nonzero total charge due to 
having unequal numbers of electrons and protons. 

¢ The SI unit for charge is the coulomb (C), with protons and electrons 
having charges of opposite sign but equal magnitude; the magnitude of 
this basic charge | qe | is 
Equation: 


. |= 1.60 x 10°C. 
qd 


e Whenever charge is created or destroyed, equal amounts of positive 
and negative are involved. 

¢ Most often, existing charges are separated from neutral objects to 
obtain some net charge. 


¢ Both positive and negative charges exist in neutral objects and can be 
separated by rubbing one object with another. For macroscopic objects, 
negatively charged means an excess of electrons and positively 
charged means a depletion of electrons. 

e The law of conservation of charge ensures that whenever a charge is 
created, an equal charge of the opposite sign is created at the same 
time. 


Glossary 


electric charge 
a physical property of an object that causes it to be attracted toward or 
repelled from another charged object; each charged object generates 
and is influenced by a force called an electromagnetic force 


law of conservation of charge 
states that whenever a charge is created, an equal amount of charge 
with the opposite sign is created simultaneously 


electron 
a particle orbiting the nucleus of an atom and carrying the smallest unit 
of negative charge 


proton 
a particle in the nucleus of an atom and carrying a positive charge 
equal in magnitude and opposite in sign to the amount of negative 
charge carried by an electron 


Conductors and Insulators 


e Define conductor and insulator, explain the difference, and give 
examples of each. 

e Describe three methods for charging an object. 

e Explain what happens to an electric force as you move farther from the 


source. 
¢ Define polarization. 


This power adapter uses metal 
wires and connectors to conduct 
electricity from the wall socket 
to a laptop computer. The 
conducting wires allow 
electrons to move freely 
through the cables, which are 
shielded by rubber and plastic. 
These materials act as insulators 
that don’t allow electric charge 
to escape outward. (credit: 
Evan-Amos, Wikimedia 
Commons) 


Some substances, such as metals and salty water, allow charges to move 
through them with relative ease. Some of the electrons in metals and similar 
conductors are not bound to individual atoms or sites in the material. These 
free electrons can move through the material much as air moves through 
loose sand. Any substance that has free electrons and allows charge to move 


relatively freely through it is called a conductor. The moving electrons 
may collide with fixed atoms and molecules, losing some energy, but they 
can move in a conductor. Superconductors allow the movement of charge 
without any loss of energy. Salty water and other similar conducting 
materials contain free ions that can move through them. An ion is an atom 
or molecule having a positive or negative (nonzero) total charge. In other 
words, the total number of electrons is not equal to the total number of 
protons. 


Other substances, such as glass, do not allow charges to move through 
them. These are called insulators. Electrons and ions in insulators are 
bound in the structure and cannot move easily—as much as 107° times 
more slowly than in conductors. Pure water and dry table salt are insulators, 
for example, whereas molten salt and salty water are conductors. 


An electroscope is a favorite 
instrument in physics 
demonstrations and student 
laboratories. It is typically made 
with gold foil leaves hung from a 
(conducting) metal stem and is 
insulated from the room air in a 
glass-walled container. (a) A 
positively charged glass rod is 
brought near the tip of the 
electroscope, attracting electrons to 
the top and leaving a net positive 
charge on the leaves. Like charges 
in the light flexible gold leaves 


repel, separating them. (b) When 
the rod is touched against the ball, 
electrons are attracted and 
transferred, reducing the net charge 
on the glass rod but leaving the 
electroscope positively charged. (c) 
The excess charges are evenly 
distributed in the stem and leaves 
of the electroscope once the glass 
rod is removed. 


Charging by Contact 


[link] shows an electroscope being charged by touching it with a positively 
charged glass rod. Because the glass rod is an insulator, it must actually 
touch the electroscope to transfer charge to or from it. (Note that the extra 
positive charges reside on the surface of the glass rod as a result of rubbing 
it with silk before starting the experiment.) Since only electrons move in 
metals, we see that they are attracted to the top of the electroscope. There, 
some are transferred to the positive rod by touch, leaving the electroscope 
with a net positive charge. 


Electrostatic repulsion in the leaves of the charged electroscope separates 
them. The electrostatic force has a horizontal component that results in the 
leaves moving apart as well as a vertical component that is balanced by the 
gravitational force. Similarly, the electroscope can be negatively charged by 
contact with a negatively charged object. 


Charging by Induction 


It is not necessary to transfer excess charge directly to an object in order to 
charge it. [link] shows a method of induction wherein a charge is created in 
a nearby object, without direct contact. Here we see two neutral metal 
spheres in contact with one another but insulated from the rest of the world. 


A positively charged rod is brought near one of them, attracting negative 
charge to that side, leaving the other sphere positively charged. 


This is an example of induced polarization of neutral objects. Polarization 
is the separation of charges in an object that remains neutral. If the spheres 
are now separated (before the rod is pulled away), each sphere will have a 
net charge. Note that the object closest to the charged rod receives an 
opposite charge when charged by induction. Note also that no charge is 
removed from the charged rod, so that this process can be repeated without 
depleting the supply of excess charge. 


Another method of charging by induction is shown in [link]. The neutral 
metal sphere is polarized when a charged rod is brought near it. The sphere 
is then grounded, meaning that a conducting wire is run from the sphere to 
the ground. Since the earth is large and most ground is a good conductor, it 
can supply or accept excess charge easily. In this case, electrons are 
attracted to the sphere through a wire called the ground wire, because it 
supplies a conducting path to the ground. The ground connection is broken 
before the charged rod is removed, leaving the sphere with an excess charge 
opposite to that of the rod. Again, an opposite charge is achieved when 
charging by induction and the charged rod loses none of its excess charge. 


Charging by 
induction. (a) Two 
uncharged or 
neutral metal 
spheres are in 
contact with each 
other but insulated 
from the rest of the 
world. (b) A 
positively charged 
glass rod is brought 
near the sphere on 
the left, attracting 
negative charge and 
leaving the other 
sphere positively 
charged. (c) The 


spheres are 
separated before 
the rod is removed, 
thus separating 
negative and 
positive charge. (d) 
The spheres retain 
net charges after 
the inducing rod is 
removed—without 
ever having been 
touched by a 
charged object. 


Ground 


Charging by induction, using a 
ground connection. (a) A 
positively charged rod is 

brought near a neutral metal 
sphere, polarizing it. (b) The 
sphere is grounded, allowing 
electrons to be attracted from 
the earth’s ample supply. (c) 
The ground connection is 
broken. (d) The positive rod is 


removed, leaving the sphere 
with an induced negative 
charge. 


Both positive and 
negative objects 
attract a neutral 

object by polarizing 
its molecules. (a) A 
positive object 
brought near a 
neutral insulator 
polarizes its 
molecules. There is 

a slight shift in the 

distribution of the 

electrons orbiting 
the molecule, with 


unlike charges 
being brought 
nearer and like 
charges moved 
away. Since the 
electrostatic force 
decreases with 
distance, there is a 
net attraction. (b) A 
negative object 
produces the 
opposite 
polarization, but 
again attracts the 
neutral object. (c) 
The same effect 
occurs for a 
conductor; since 
the unlike charges 
are closer, there is a 
net attraction. 


Neutral objects can be attracted to any charged object. The pieces of straw 
attracted to polished amber are neutral, for example. If you run a plastic 
comb through your hair, the charged comb can pick up neutral pieces of 
paper. [link] shows how the polarization of atoms and molecules in neutral 
objects results in their attraction to a charged object. 


When a charged rod is brought near a neutral substance, an insulator in this 
case, the distribution of charge in atoms and molecules is shifted slightly. 
Opposite charge is attracted nearer the external charged rod, while like 
charge is repelled. Since the electrostatic force decreases with distance, the 
repulsion of like charges is weaker than the attraction of unlike charges, and 
so there is a net attraction. Thus a positively charged glass rod attracts 
neutral pieces of paper, as will a negatively charged rubber rod. Some 


molecules, like water, are polar molecules. Polar molecules have a natural 
or inherent separation of charge, although they are neutral overall. Polar 
molecules are particularly affected by other charged objects and show 
greater polarization effects than molecules with naturally uniform charge 
distributions. 

Exercise: 

Check Your Understanding 


Problem: 


Can you explain the attraction of water to the charged rod in the figure 
below? 


Solution: 
Answer 


Water molecules are polarized, giving them slightly positive and 
slightly negative sides. This makes water even more susceptible to a 
charged rod’s attraction. As the water flows downward, due to the 
force of gravity, the charged conductor exerts a net attraction to the 
opposite charges in the stream of water, pulling it closer. 


Note: 
PhET Explorations: John Travoltage 


Make sparks fly with John Travoltage. Wiggle Johnnie's foot and he picks 
up charges from the carpet. Bring his hand close to the door knob and get 
rid of the excess charge. 


travoltage_en.html 


Section Summary 


e Polarization is the separation of positive and negative charges in a 
neutral object. 

e A conductor is a substance that allows charge to flow freely through its 
atomic structure. 

e An insulator holds charge within its atomic structure. 

e Objects with like charges repel each other, while those with unlike 
charges attract each other. 

e A conducting object is said to be grounded if it is connected to the 
Earth through a conductor. Grounding allows transfer of charge to and 
from the earth’s large reservoir. 

e Objects can be charged by contact with another charged object and 
obtain the same sign charge. 

e If an object is temporarily grounded, it can be charged by induction, 
and obtains the opposite sign charge. 

e Polarized objects have their positive and negative charges concentrated 
in different areas, giving them a non-symmetrical charge. 

e Polar molecules have an inherent separation of charge. 


Glossary 


free electron 
an electron that is free to move away from its atomic orbit 


conductor 
a material that allows electrons to move separately from their atomic 
orbits 


insulator 
a material that holds electrons securely within their atomic orbits 


grounded 
when a conductor is connected to the Earth, allowing charge to freely 
flow to and from Earth’s unlimited reservoir 


induction 
the process by which an electrically charged object brought near a 
neutral object creates a charge in that object 


polarization 
slight shifting of positive and negative charges to opposite sides of an 
atom or molecule 


electrostatic repulsion 
the phenomenon of two objects with like charges repelling each other 


Introduction to Electric Fields 
Exercise: 


UMASS ; 
AMHERST Instructor's Notes 


Problem: 


This section is also available as a video on the UMass Physics 13X 
YouTube page. The link can be found here. 
By the end of this section you should be able to: 


e Explain what a field is 
e Explain how forces arise from objects interacting with field 
e Justify the units of the electric field 


For the past few units we have been really focusing on the ideas of light, 
now, everything we've been talking about in our units on geometric optics 
and physical optics applies to matter waves as well. We've just really been 
focusing on the applications to light. Now here in Unit 3, we will return two 
electrons, and these will be the focus of our attention for the next two units. 
Up to now, we've been ignoring the fact that electrons have charge, and we 
know that they do, so it's time to fix that. By thinking about the charge 
attribute of electrons we will begin our study of the electric force. 


To begin, I want to remind you from 131 that there are fundamentally only 
four forces: The strong nuclear force, which is responsible for holding all of 
the positively charged protons in the nucleus together. The electrical and 
magnetic forces, which we will see through this course are really two 
deeply connected sides of the same coin, and these are the ideas of opposite 
charges attract like charges repel and magnets. 

Exercise: 


UMASS 


AMHERST Instructor's Notes 


Problem: 


While these may seem like wildly different phenomena at first glance. 
We'll see through this course that electricity and magnetism are deeply 
connected. 


Next in strength we have the weak nuclear force responsible for radioactive 
decay, and then finally the gravitational force, which holds you to the Earth 
and holds the Earth in orbit around the Sun. 


Gravity was talked about in some depth in Physics 131, whereas electricity 
and magnetism will consume our attention for the rest of 132. It's worth 
pointing out that the idea of opposite charges attract and like charges repel 
is the fundamental origin of all of the other forces taught in these courses. 
For example, in 131, you discuss the normal force, when a physics book sits 
on a table you have the weight of the book, but you also have a normal 
force from the table on the book, which keeps it from falling through the 
table. This force is perpendicular, or normal, to the surface between the 
table in the book and really arises because of the electrons in the table 
repelling the electrons in the book. 


Another force discussed in 131 is the idea of tension. For example, when a 
block is just hung by a string, you have the weight of the block being 
countered by the tension in the rope, but where does this tension ultimately 
come from? This tension comes from the atomic bonds which are 
fundamentally the electrical attraction between one molecule of rope and 
the next. Similarly, the spring force and Hooke’s law are a result of atomic 
bonds, which are electrical at the microscopic scale. Finally, the frictional 
forces arise from Van der Waals interactions between the molecules and 
different surfaces. Once again, you're talking about the electrical 
interactions between atoms. 


Before we begin with the electric field we're going to explore everyone's 
favorite number from Physics 131, this 


9.8 


that was used extensively in that course, and we're going to deconstruct 
exactly what this number is. Gravity is a bit more familiar to us, as we 
experience it on a daily basis. And we will build up the idea of the electric 
field in parallel, using gravity as a crutch. 

Exercise: 


UMASS : 
AMHERST Instructor's Notes 


Problem: 


It is important however to keep in mind that gravity and electricity are 
fundamentally different forces. 


Absolutely everything in the universe experiences gravity. We saw in class, 
through our gravitational redshift of light, that even light experiences 
gravity. However only those objects with charges will experience electrical 
forces. Can you perhaps think of something that experiences gravity but not 
electricity? You would need something that has mass but not an electric 
charge. 


Let's begin thinking about gravity. We know that the force of gravity is what 
holds the moon in orbit around the Earth, but how does the moon know that 
the Earth is there? I mean the moon is 


3x 108 


meters away from the Earth. That's a long way. How does the moon know 
that the Earth is even there? To simplify and bring it a little more down to 
Earth, no pun intended, we're going to think about a ball. We all know that 
when I release a ball it falls due to the Earth's gravity. We could ask the 
Same question; how does the ball know that the Earth is there? They're not 
in contact. Yes, the distances are a lot smaller, but they don't touch each 
other. How does the ball know that the Earth is there? 


The way that this is explained is that the Earth generates a gravitational 
field and this gravitational field is what the letter 


9 
from Physics 131 represents, and the strength of that gravitational field is 
9.8 


Newton's per kilogram. Now you might be used to thinking about it being 
meters per second squared but if you look a little bit at Newton's second 
law, 


P= 7G 


, you will see that meters per second squared and Newton's per kilogram are 
equivalent units. We're going to think in terms of Newton's per kilogram, 
because it's a more useful unit for our purposes right now. 


The Earth generates this gravitational field and it points straight down and it 
has a magnitude of 


9.8 


Newton's per kilogram. Now you will notice that the ball does actually 
touch the Earth's gravitational field, it doesn't touch the Earth, but it does 
touch this gravitational field. And through this contact the ball reacts to that 
field by feeling a gravitational force, 


mg 
. The force is the mass of the ball, 
m 
, times the strength of the gravitational field, 
9 


. And that's what gives rise to the force. 


fy 


A ball in a gravitational field. 


Now let's return to these units for 
g 


, these Newton's per kilogram that you might not be used to thinking about. 
For every one kilogram of ball, the ball feels 9.8. Newton's of force. That's 
what 


mg 


means, a two-kilogram ball will feel 2 times 9.8 Newton's of force. That's 
why these units are somewhat useful for our purposes right now, is it tells 
us how many Newton's of force we get for each kilogram of ball, that's 
what 9.8 represents. 


Why did we introduce this middle step of a gravitational field that's 
invisible and extends from the Earth? Why did we invent this? Why can't 
we just say that something causes the ball to fall and the magnitude of the 
force is 


mg 
? That's what we did in 131. 


Well the reason we invent this is because this field, while we cannot see, it 
is a fundamentally real object. It's just as real as a ball. Yes, it's invisible, 
but so are atoms, and you believe atoms are real so the field is a similar 


thing. It is fundamentally a real quantity, it contains energy, in fact we can 
think about the energy when we let the ball go. When the ball falls it gains 
kinetic energy, where does that energy come from? That energy comes from 
the gravitational field. This is a fundamentally different way of thinking a 
little more deeply about what gravity actually is and where this 


9.8 


Newton's per kilogram number comes from. 


Now let's return to the idea of electricity, the main focus of our course. How 
does the electron know the nucleus is there? We know that it's the positively 
charged nucleus attracting the negatively charged electron that holds the 
atom together. But again, the nucleus and the electron do not touch, so how 
does the nucleus know that the electron is there? We’re going to add a 
proton to this situation for purposes of illustration, but the same argument 
can be made. How does this stray proton know that the nucleus is there? 


An electron anda 
proton. 


Well, we use the same sort of idea, the nucleus generates an electric field 
that we call 


E 


and then the other charges, this electron and striped proton, respond to that 
field by feeling a force. 


The electric field surrounding 
the proton. 


The force felt by the electron is 
qh 


and, with analogy to gravity, where the force was the mass times the 
gravitational field, the force felt by these other charges is going to be the 
charge times the electric field. The stray proton feels a force 


qh 
, where 
q 
is the positive charge of proton, and similarly the electron also feels a force 
qh 


, where now this 


is the charge of the electron. 


The forces felt by the electron and 
the proton. 


Now it's worth noting that this expression gets the sign correct in the case of 
the proton. The charge is positive, and the force and the electric field are in 
the same direction. For the electron, the charge is negative and so the force 
and the electric field are in opposite directions, the force is inward, and the 
electric field is outwards. So, it's important to keep in mind that this 
expression actually does get the signs correct, in fact so does our expression 
for gravity, mass is always positive and so the force of gravity is always in 
the same direction as the gravitational field. Once we know the forces we 
can then go on to calculate accelerations using Newton's second law. 


Let's do some examples, we'll do an example with gravity first, and then do 
one with electricity. 


Let's say we have a five-kilogram object with a charge of 


2 


coulombs and it's sitting above the surface of the Moon where 
g 
is 
1.6 


. Newton's per kilogram, different planetary body different gravitational 
field. What is the acceleration of this five-kilogram object? 


We begin by thinking about what force is acting, the weight force. We know 
that the weight force is the mass of the object times the gravitational field, 
in this case 


kilograms times the 
1.6 
Newton's per kilogram, giving us a weight force of 
8 


Newtons. Then we can move on to calculating the acceleration using 
Newton's second law, 


F=ma 
. The only force here is weight, the 
8 
Newton's, we know the mass of the ball 
5 
kilograms, and we are left with the acceleration of 


1.6 


meters per second squared. 
Exercise: 
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Problem: 


Just as you might expect from 131 the acceleration and 
9 


are the same number. This results from the fact that both in the 
definition of the weight force and the definition of Newton's second 
law are both dependent upon the mass of the object. 


Let's go to electricity to see a case where it's not always dependent upon 
mass. 


Let's have the same 


kilogram object with 
2 
coulombs of charge, only this time, it's sitting in an electric field of 
20 
Newton's per coulomb instead of a gravitational field of 
1G 


Newton's per kilogram. What is the acceleration in this case? 


Well the force at a play is now the electrical force which is going to be the 
electric charge times the electric field. We know the charge is 


Z 
coulombs, we know the electric field is 
20 
Newton's per Coulomb, giving us an electric force of 
40 
Newtons. Now we move into calculating the acceleration, 
F=ma 
. Our force is 
40 
Newtons, the electric force we just calculated, our mass is 
5 


kilograms, and so we get an acceleration of 


8 
meters per second squared. 
You'll notice that in this case 

q 
and 

m 
are not are different, we have a 

5 


kilogram object with 


coulombs of charge. The charge is what's relevant for calculating the 
electric force, the mass is what's relevant for calculating the acceleration, 
and since these are different the acceleration and the electric field are not 
the same number. 


This idea where the acceleration and the gravitational field are the same 
number is unique to gravity because both the force and Newton's second 
law depend upon 


m 


. This uniqueness, and thinking about it deeply, is what actually led Einstein 
to developing the general theory of relativity. 
Exercise: 
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Problem: 


I want you to work on visualizing these fields and thinking of 
interactions in terms of them. 


The people who will be successful for the rest of this course will begin 
to really think about the fields as being real objects. These fields, 
gravitational fields, electric fields, magnetic fields, are truly present 
and they are everywhere around us. 


Charges interacting between your finger 
and the wall. 


The charge in your finger generates an electric field, the charge in the wall 
interacts with that field and is repelled. That's the origin of your sensation 
of pushing against the wall is through this intermediary of the electric field. 
Exercise: 
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AMHERST 


Problem: 
In Summary 


e Both gravity and electricity are fundamental forces that can act 
without contact between the objects. So how has this force 
actually transmitted if there's no contact? The answer is through 
fields, all massive objects generate gravitational fields, g, and all 
electrically charged objects generate electric fields, 


E. 


e A distant object can interact with these fields and feel a force, an 
object with mass, 


m 
, in a gravitational field, 
9 
, feels a force, 
mg 
, mass times the field, and 
F 


is always in the same direction as 
9 


because mass is always positive. 
e The units of 


g 


, we're now going to think of them as Newton's per kilogram. 
e An object with charge 


in electric field 
E 

feels an electric force, charge times electric field, 
qe 


. These parallels are what caused people to sometimes call mass 
gravitational charge, because mass is playing the same role for 
gravity as charge does for electricity. 


e Any object with charge in electric field feels an electric force 
qE 


and this electric force can be in the same direction or opposite 
direction as the field. 

e Unlike gravity, the force can be opposite the field because charge 
can be positive or negative, and just like the units of gravitational 
field are Newton's per kilogram, the units of electric field are 
Newton's per Coulomb. 


Calculating the Electric Field from a Point Charge 
Exercise: 
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Problem: 


This section is also available as a video on the UMass Physics 13X 
YouTube page. The link can be found here. 
By the end of this section you should: 


¢ Know that the quantity 


9.8 


Newton's per kilogram, is a calculable quantity 
e Be able to calculate the electric field from a given point charge. 


In the last section, we discussed what electric fields are and how we 
visualize electrical forces in terms of electrical fields. In this section, we're 
going to actually calculate them. Just as with the last section, we will be 
making use of gravity as an analogy. 


Let's begin by calculating fields and thinking in terms of gravity using our 
experience of Physics 131. Essentially the question we're looking to answer 
is where does this 


9.8 


Newton's per kilogram value of 


come from? 
9.8 


Newton's per kilogram is the strength of the gravitational field from the 
Earth at the surface of the Earth. If you are at the space station, which is just 
outside of the atmosphere, the value of 


g 
is a little bit smaller, it's about 
9.7 


. From this we can conclude that the strength of the gravitational field 
depends upon distance, the further you are from the planet, the weaker the 
gravitational field. 


On the moon on the other hand, the dominant gravitational field is not the 
gravitational field generated by the Earth, but the gravitational field 
generated by the moon and has a value of 


1.6 


Newton's per kilogram. In comparison, near the surface of the Sun, the 
dominant gravitational field is from the Sun and has a value of about 


275 


Newton's per kilogram. From this we can conclude that the strength of the 
gravitational field depends upon the mass of the object which is creating it. 
The moon is less massive than the Earth, so it generates a weaker 
gravitational field, the Sun is more massive than the Earth and generates a 
corresponding stronger gravitational field. 


It turns out that the strength of the gravitational field is actually calculable 
using the equation below. 
Equation: 


Where 


is the mass of the object, which as we've already seen is one of the things 
that 


g 


depends on, a more massive object will result in a larger gravitational field. 
It also depends upon the distance from the center, 


r 


, because as we've seen with a Space Station the further away we get, the 
smaller the strength of the gravitational field. And then this 


G 


quantity is a constant of the universe, like the speed of light is a constant of 
the universe, and the value of this 


G 


constant is 


6.67x10 


Exercise: 
aa T| 
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You don't actually need to know this expression for the gravitational 
field, I'm just using it to sort of build up an analogy because we're 
more familiar with gravity. 


But now let's look at that analogy and think about calculating electric fields. 
Just as with gravitational fields, the strength of the electric field depends 
upon three things. The first being the amount of source, in this case the 
amount of charge that's generating the electric field, not the amount of 
mass, and we indicate the amount of charge with the letter 


Q 


. Just as with gravitational fields, electric fields also decrease with distance 
from the center of the charge, and finally there is also a constant, this 


E0 
constant 


8.8510! 


that we've seen before. When you go to write the formula for the electric 
field, it's very similar to the formula for the strength of the gravitational 

field. Gravitational field was some constant mass over distance squared, 
electrical field is some constant charge over distance squared. 


Equation: 
1 
z}- 12 
ATE r2 


Exercise: 
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Problem:! will ask you to use this particular equation. 


You'll notice that we have the electric field vector inside of absolute value 
bars, and what that's indicating to you is that this formula only tells you the 
strength of the magnetic field, it doesn't tell you the direction. As for the 
direction, electric fields point away from positive charges and towards 
negative charges. 

Exercise: 
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Problem: 


While the formula for gravitational fields and electric fields appear 
very similar, again I want to stress that you should keep in mind that 
electric fields and gravitational fields are completely different things, 
electric fields transmit electrical forces which act on anything with 
charge, gravitational fields act on anything with mass. An object with a 
mass and a charge will generate both a gravitational field and an 
electrical field. 


Let's take a moment to talk about the constant. The constant out front in the 
electric field expression is 


1 
ATE 


and some people will write this constant as 
k 
and if you put in the value of 


E0 


as 


8.85x10- 
and calculate out this value, you will see that 


1 
ATE 


is 


9x10° 


Exercise: 
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Problem: 


In class and in all of our examples I will use 


1 
ATE) 


and the reason for this is it will be easier in the long run when we talk 
about materials and light waves thinking in terms of 


E0 


will be much more straightforward. 


However, both 
£9 


and 


k 
are on your equation sheet, in fact we have already seen the constant 
E0 


in one of our equations, the equation relating the amplitude of light to the 
intensity of light, that's the same 


E0 
. And in fact, looking ahead, this 


E 


in this equation stands for electric field. This is already starting to tell us 
something, that electric fields and light are going to be deeply connected in 
some interesting way that we'll talk about in our last unit. 


Let's move on and actually try to use this expression for calculating the 
electric fields and forces. 


What is the strength of an electric field generated by an oxygen nucleus, 
which has 


8 
protons in it, at a point 

P 
a distance of 

60 


picometers? 


There is absolutely nothing currently at the point 
P 


. We're going to ignore the effects of all the surrounding electrons and just 
think about the nucleus for the moment. We begin with our definition for 
the strength of the electric field. It is the charges within the nucleus that are 
generating this field, and inside the nucleus we have 


8 
protons, so we have 
8 


times the charge on each proton, giving us a total charge of 


1.28x10~ 38 


coulombs. We substitute this value into 


Q 


, we know that 


is 


60 


picometers from the problem and we plug in all of our numbers into the 
equation above and we get an electric field of 


3.2x 10! 


Newton's per coulomb. 


Think about this for a second, the strength of the gravitational field 
generated by the entire Earth is essentially 


10 


Newton's per kilogram. The group electric fields inside of an atom are much 
larger. Since we know that the nucleus is positively charged we know that 
the electric field will point away from the source as we've shown in this 
arrow. 

Exercise: 
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It's worth pointing out that this field is a real thing and exists 
regardless if there is something to experience it at 


P 


or not. The oxygen nucleus will generate a field that surrounds it 
which at point 


P 
has this value, respective of if there is actually an object at point 


P 


Now let's see what happens when we put an object at point 
P 


, SO We're going to go and add an electron at the point we've been talking 
about. 


60 pm 


* 
. 


We know the strength of the electric field 


3.210! 


Newton's per coulomb, calculated in the last part, we know that the electron 
will feel a force 


qh 


as discussed in a previous section, and we know the charge of the electron 
is 


1.60210 2° 


coulombs, substituting that and our value for electric field we get a force of 


5.131077 


Newtons where the negative sign means that the force is opposite the 
electric field. 


Then we can finally move on to calculating acceleration. We begin with 
Newton's second law 


= 710 
. The only force present on this particular electron is the electrical force, 


5.13x10” 


Newtons, we know the mass of the electron from our equation sheet 
9.11x10e-31 kilograms, and then we solve for the acceleration and we get 
an enormous value, 


5.63x 1078 


meters per second squared. Remember for comparison, accelerations in 
your everyday life are 10 meters per second squared, and at an acceleration 
of about 80 meters per second squared you're blacking out. This electron is 
accelerating with an astronomically large acceleration. 

Exercise: 
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In Summary: 


e The electric field from a point charge can be calculated by this 


1 
Aad 
Ate r2 
, which depends upon the charge, making the field make sense 
and the distance from the charge to the point of interest, 


r 


e It also depends upon this constant 


E90 


that you have already seen. 

This field exists regardless if there is something there to feel it or 
not and the forces and fields in electricity we've already seen in 
the few examples are much bigger than gravitational forces. 

As sort of a reference point say you have two electrons, the 
electrical repulsion between the two electrons is 


times larger than their gravitational attraction. 


Electric Field: Concept of a Field Revisited 


e Describe a force field and calculate the strength of an electric field due 
to a point charge. 

¢ Calculate the force exerted on a test charge by an electric field. 

e Explain the relationship between electrical force (F) on a test charge 
and electrical field strength (E). 


Contact forces, such as between a baseball and a bat, are explained on the 
small scale by the interaction of the charges in atoms and molecules in close 
proximity. They interact through forces that include the Coulomb force. 
Action at a distance is a force between objects that are not close enough for 
their atoms to “touch.” That is, they are separated by more than a few 
atomic diameters. 


For example, a charged rubber comb attracts neutral bits of paper from a 
distance via the Coulomb force. It is very useful to think of an object being 
surrounded in space by a force field. The force field carries the force to 
another object (called a test object) some distance away. 


Concept of a Field 


A field is a way of conceptualizing and mapping the force that surrounds 
any object and acts on another object at a distance without apparent 
physical connection. For example, the gravitational field surrounding the 
earth (and all other masses) represents the gravitational force that would be 
experienced if another mass were placed at a given point within the field. 


In the same way, the Coulomb force field surrounding any charge extends 
throughout space. Using Coulomb’s law, F = k|qiq2|/r?, its magnitude is 
given by the equation F' = k| qQ | / r”, for a point charge (a particle having 
a charge Q) acting on a test charge gq at a distance r (see [link]). Both the 
magnitude and direction of the Coulomb force field depend on @ and the 
test charge q. 


(b) 


The Coulomb force 
field due to a 
positive charge Q 
is shown acting on 
two different 
charges. Both 
charges are the 
same distance from 
Q). (a) Since qj is 
positive, the force 
F*, acting on it is 
repulsive. (b) The 
charge qg is 
negative and 
greater in 
magnitude than qj, 
and so the force F»5 
acting on it is 
attractive and 
stronger than Fy. 
The Coulomb force 
field is thus not 
unique at any point 
in space, because it 
depends on the test 
charges q; and qo 


as well as the 
charge Q. 


To simplify things, we would prefer to have a field that depends only on @ 
and not on the test charge q. The electric field is defined in such a manner 
that it represents only the charge creating it and is unique at every point in 
space. Specifically, the electric field E is defined to be the ratio of the 
Coulomb force to the test charge: 

Equation: 


where F is the electrostatic force (or Coulomb force) exerted on a positive 
test charge q. It is understood that E is in the same direction as F. It is also 
assumed that q is so small that it does not alter the charge distribution 
creating the electric field. The units of electric field are newtons per 
coulomb (N/C). If the electric field is known, then the electrostatic force on 
any charge q is simply obtained by multiplying charge times electric field, 
or F = qE. Consider the electric field due to a point charge Q. According 
to Coulomb’s law, the force it exerts on a test charge q is F' = k| qQ | / r, 
Thus the magnitude of the electric field, &, for a point charge is 

Equation: 


F 
B= |= 
q 


= 


aQ 


=k 
qr? 


Since the test charge cancels, we see that 
Equation: 


|Q| 


The electric field is thus seen to depend only on the charge @ and the 
distance 7; it is completely independent of the test charge q. 


Example: 

Calculating the Electric Field of a Point Charge 

Calculate the strength and direction of the electric field & due to a point 
charge of 2.00 nC (nano-Coulombs) at a distance of 5.00 mm from the 
charge. 

Strategy 

We can find the electric field created by a point charge by using the 
equation E = kQ/r?. 

Solution 

Here Q = 2.00 x 10°° Candr = 5.00 x 10°? m. Entering those values 
into the above equation gives 


Equation: 
E = k& 
= (8.99 x 10°N-m?/C?) x Amato) 
= 7.19 x 10° N/C. 
Discussion 


This electric field strength is the same at any point 5.00 mm away from 
the charge Q@ that creates the field. It is positive, meaning that it has a 
direction pointing away from the charge Q. 


Example: 

Calculating the Force Exerted on a Point Charge by an Electric Field 
What force does the electric field found in the previous example exert on a 
point charge of —0.250 uC? 

Strategy 

Since we know the electric field strength and the charge in the field, the 
force on that charge can be calculated using the definition of electric field 


E = F/q rearranged to F = gE. 

Solution 

The magnitude of the force on a charge g = —0.250 uC exerted by a field 
of strength EF = 7.20 x 10° N/C is thus, 

Equation: 


1 al 


(0.250 x 10° C)(7.20 x 10° N/C) 
0.180 N. 


Because q is negative, the force is directed opposite to the direction of the 
field. 

Discussion 

The force is attractive, as expected for unlike charges. (The field was 
created by a positive charge and here acts on a negative charge.) The 
charges in this example are typical of common static electricity, and the 
modest attractive force obtained is similar to forces experienced in static 
cling and similar situations. 


Note: 

PhET Explorations: Electric Field of Dreams 

Play ball! Add charges to the Field of Dreams and see how they react to the 
electric field. Turn on a background electric field and adjust the direction 
and magnitude. 

https://archive.cnx.org/specials/ca9a78b4-06a7-11e6-b638- 
3bb71d1f0b42/electric-field-of-dreams/#sim-electric-field-of-dreams 


Section Summary 


e The electrostatic force field surrounding a charged object extends out 
into space in all directions. 

e The electrostatic force exerted by a point charge on a test charge at a 
distance r depends on the charge of both charges, as well as the 


distance between the two. 
The electric field E is defined to be 
Equation: 


where F is the Coulomb or electrostatic force exerted on a small 
positive test charge qg. E has units of N/C. 

The magnitude of the electric field E created by a point charge Q is 
Equation: 


\Q| 


where r is the distance from Q. The electric field E is a vector and 
fields due to multiple charges add like vectors. 


Glossary 


a map of the amount and direction of a force acting on other objects, 
extending out into space 


point charge 


A charged particle, designated Q, generating an electric field 


test charge 


A particle (designated q) with either a positive or negative charge set 
down within an electric field generated by a point charge 


Electric Forces in Biology 


e Describe how a water molecule is polar. 
e Explain electrostatic screening by a water molecule within a living 
cell. 


Exercise: 
OO ——————————————— ees Fl 
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Problem:This section is included for further interest. 


Classical electrostatics has an important role to play in modern molecular 
biology. Large molecules such as proteins, nucleic acids, and so on—so 
important to life—are usually electrically charged. DNA itself is highly 
charged; it is the electrostatic force that not only holds the molecule 
together but gives the molecule structure and strength. [link] is a schematic 
of the DNA double helix. 


DNA is a highly charged 
molecule. The DNA 
double helix shows the 
two coiled strands each 
containing a row of 
nitrogenous bases, which 
“code” the genetic 
information needed by a 
living organism. The 
strands are connected by 


bonds between pairs of 
bases. While pairing 
combinations between 
certain bases are fixed (C- 
G and A-T), the sequence 
of nucleotides in the 
strand varies. (credit: 
Jerome Walker) 


The four nucleotide bases are given the symbols A (adenine), C (cytosine), 
G (guanine), and T (thymine). The order of the four bases varies in each 
strand, but the pairing between bases is always the same. C and G are 
always paired and A and T are always paired, which helps to preserve the 
order of bases in cell division (mitosis) so as to pass on the correct genetic 
information. Since the Coulomb force drops with distance (F' « 1/r?), the 
distances between the base pairs must be small enough that the electrostatic 
force is sufficient to hold them together. 


DNA is a highly charged molecule, with about 2q, (fundamental charge) 
per 0.3 x 10°° m. The distance separating the two strands that make up the 
DNA structure is about 1 nm, while the distance separating the individual 
atoms within each base is about 0.3 nm. 


One might wonder why electrostatic forces do not play a larger role in 
biology than they do if we have so many charged molecules. The reason is 
that the electrostatic force is “diluted” due to screening between molecules. 
This is due to the presence of other charges in the cell. 


Polarity of Water Molecules 


The best example of this charge screening is the water molecule, 
represented as H,O. Water is a strongly polar molecule. Its 10 electrons (8 
from the oxygen atom and 2 from the two hydrogen atoms) tend to remain 
closer to the oxygen nucleus than the hydrogen nuclei. This creates two 
centers of equal and opposite charges—what is called a dipole, as 


illustrated in [link]. The magnitude of the dipole is called the dipole 
moment. 


These two centers of charge will terminate some of the electric field lines 
coming from a free charge, as on a DNA molecule. This results in a 
reduction in the strength of the Coulomb interaction. One might say that 
screening makes the Coulomb force a short range force rather than long 
range. 


Other ions of importance in biology that can reduce or screen Coulomb 
interactions are Na‘, and K*, and Cl . These ions are located both inside 
and outside of living cells. The movement of these ions through cell 
membranes is crucial to the motion of nerve impulses through nerve axons. 


Recent studies of electrostatics in biology seem to show that electric fields 
in cells can be extended over larger distances, in spite of screening, by 
“microtubules” within the cell. These microtubules are hollow tubes 
composed of proteins that guide the movement of chromosomes when cells 
divide, the motion of other organisms within the cell, and provide 
mechanisms for motion of some cells (as motors). 


This schematic 
shows water (H2O) 
as a polar molecule. 
Unequal sharing of 

electrons between 
the oxygen (O) and 
hydrogen (H) 
atoms leads to a net 
separation of 
positive and 
negative charge— 


forming a dipole. 
The symbols 6 
and 6* indicate that 
the oxygen side of 
the H.O molecule 
tends to be more 
negative, while the 
hydrogen ends tend 
to be more positive. 
This leads to an 
attraction of 
opposite charges 
between molecules. 


Section Summary 


e Many molecules in living organisms, such as DNA, carry a charge. 

e An uneven distribution of the positive and negative charges within a 
polar molecule produces a dipole. 

¢ The effect of a Coulomb field generated by a charged object may be 
reduced or blocked by other nearby charged objects. 

e Biological systems contain water, and because water molecules are 
polar, they have a strong effect on other molecules in living systems. 


Conceptual Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


An eccentric inventor attempts to levitate by first placing a large 
negative charge on himself and then putting a large positive charge on 
the ceiling of his workshop. Instead, while attempting to place a large 
negative charge on himself, his clothes fly off. Explain. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
If you have charged an electroscope by contact with a positively 
charged object, describe how you could use it to determine the charge 


of other objects. Specifically, what would the leaves of the 
electroscope do if other charged objects were brought near its knob? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
When a glass rod is rubbed with silk, it becomes positive and the silk 


becomes negative—yvet both attract dust. Does the dust have a third 
type of charge that is attracted to both positive and negative? Explain. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does a car always attract dust right after it is polished? (Note that 
Car wax and car tires are insulators.) 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe how a positively charged object can be used to give another 
object a negative charge. What is the name of this process? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is grounding? What effect does it have on a charged conductor? 
On a charged insulator? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why must the test charge q in the definition of the electric field be 
vanishingly small? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Are the direction and magnitude of the Coulomb force unique at a 
given point in space? What about the electric field? 


title 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Suppose a speck of dust in an electrostatic precipitator has 


1.0000 x 10!” protons in it and has a net charge of —5.00 nC (a very 
large charge for a small speck). How many electrons does it have? 


Solution: 


1.03 x 10” 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
An amoeba has 1.00 x 10!° protons and a net charge of 0.300 pC. (a) 


How many fewer electrons are there than protons? (b) If you paired 
them up, what fraction of the protons would have no electrons? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
A.50.0 g ball of copper has a net charge of 2.00 uC. What fraction of 
the copper’s electrons has been removed? (Each copper atom has 29 
protons, and copper has an atomic mass of 63.5.) 


Solution: 


9.09 x 10-8 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What net charge would you place on a 100 g piece of sulfur if you put 


an extra electron on 1 in 10? of its atoms? (Sulfur has an atomic mass 
oL32s1,) 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How many coulombs of positive charge are there in 4.00 kg of 
plutonium, given its atomic mass is 244 and that each plutonium atom 
has 94 protons? 


Solution: 


1.48 x 10°C 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is the magnitude and direction of an electric field that exerts a 
2.00 x 10-° N upward force on a—1.75 pC charge? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is the magnitude and direction of the force exerted on a 3.50 uC 
charge by a 250 N/C electric field that points due east? 


Solution: 


8.75 x 10° 4N 


Exercise: 


Problem: 

Calculate the magnitude of the electric field 2.00 m from a point 

charge of 5.00 mC (such as found on the terminal of a Van de Graaff). 
Exercise: 

Problem: 


(a) What magnitude point charge creates a 10,000 N/C electric field at 
a distance of 0.250 m? (b) How large is the field at 10.0 m? 


Solution: 
(a) 6.94 x 10°C 
(b) 6.25 N/C 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Calculate the initial (from rest) acceleration of a proton in a 
5.00 x 10°N Y, C electric field (such as created by a research Van de 


Graaff). Explicitly show how you follow the steps in the Problem- 
Solving Strategy for electrostatics. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
(a) Find the magnitude and direction of an electric field that exerts a 
4.80 x 10°!" N westward force on an electron. (b) What magnitude 
and direction force does this field exert on a proton? 
Solution: 


(a) 300 N/C (east) 


(b) 4.80 x 1071” N (east) 


Glossary 


dipole 
a molecule’s lack of symmetrical charge distribution, causing one side 
to be more positive and another to be more negative 


polar molecule 
a molecule with an asymmetrical distribution of positive and negative 
charge 


screening 
the dilution or blocking of an electrostatic force on a charged object by 
the presence of other charges nearby 


Coulomb interaction 
the interaction between two charged particles generated by the 
Coulomb forces they exert on one another 


Introduction to Potential 
Exercise: 


UMASS ; 
AMHERST Instructor's Notes 


Problem: 


This section is also available as a video on the UMass Physics 13X 
YouTube page. The link can be found here. 


By the end of this section you should know that the electric force is 
conservative (i.e. there is a potential energy associated with the electric 
force), you should be able to define what a potential is and be able to 
calculate potential energy from a potential. 


We will begin by stating that the electric force is a conservative force, 
which means that an electric potential energy must exist. In one of your 
problems, you will explore the idea of work done by a charge moving in a 
uniform electric field. You will see that as the charge moves around the 
work done is independent of the path of the charged tanks, and that the 
work done around a closed loop path is in fact zero. This fact that the work 
done around a closed loop path is indicative of the fact that the electric field 
must be a conservative force, this should be familiar to you from previous 
sections. 


Since the electric force is conservative, we know that we can write down a 
potential energy, 


Ur 


, for the electrical force. 
Exercise: 


UMASS Instructor's Notes 


AMHERST 


As usual, your book will use 
PE 
for potential energy but we in class will use the letter capital 


U 


Problem:. 


We've actually been using the idea of electric potential energy already, 
throughout both this class and Physics 131. The chemical energies 
discussed in Physics 131 are actually electric potential energies. Similarly, 
the potential energies of the electrons that we discussed in Units 1 and 2, 
unless we stated explicitly that they were gravitational potential energies, 
were electric potential energies. 


What is the electric potential? In the figure below, we have an electron 
surrounding a nucleus. 


e- 
O 


The question arises from the same place as our discussion of electrical 
forces, how does the electron know that the nucleus is there? 


In the case of forces, we said that the nucleus generates an electric field, 


E 
. The electron is in contact with this field, and as a result feels a force, 


gE. 


Essentially, we're going to say the same thing for potential energy, the 
nucleus is going to generate an electric potential, 


V 


, around it, you'll learn how to calculate these potentials from point charges 
in the next section. The electron does contact the potential and as a result 
feels a potential energy, 


qV 


There's a deep connection between electric field and electric potential that 
will be explored in a later section. Just as with electric field the potential 
exists even if there is something to feel there or not, so even if we were to 
remove the electron the potential would still be present. 


Now let's talk about the units of potential. The unit of potential is the Volt, 
V 


. Yes, it has the same symbol as the quantity that we're using for volt, but 
we have to deal with it. One volt is one Joule per Coulomb, this is visible 
from the equation connecting potential and potential energy. If we rewrite 


U =qVv 


into 


, we know that 


has units of Joules, 


has units of Coulombs, so 
V, 


potential is going to have units of Joules per Coulomb which we call Volts. 
This second way of writing potential as 


U 


q 


, ls why some people call potential, potential energy per unit charge. On the 
other hand, I want you to think of it as an invisible field around charges, 
that gives rise to potential energy when other charged particles interact with 
it. 


Now let's do an example, an electron has 
20eV 
of kinetic energy in a region where the potential is 
10volts 
. The electron then travels to a region with a lower potential of 
5volts 


. What are the initial and final potential energies? What is the change in 
potential energy? 


Let's begin by looking at the initial potential energy 
U = Gv 
. We know the charge of the electron 
—1.602x 107° 
coulombs and our initial potential is 


10volts 


. SO, the initial potential energy will be 
—16.02x10- 9 


Joules or converting that to 


eV 


—10eV 


Now let's do the final potential energy, we know the charge of the electron 
again, our final potential is 


5volts 
, multiplying this together we get a final potential of 
—8.01 
, multiplying this together we get a final potential energy of 
—8.01x10°"° 
Joules or 


—beV 


Now let's think about the change in potential energy, 
UU; 
. We solved for 


Ry 


as 


—deV 
, we Saw our initial of 
—10eV 
, so the result is a change of 
5eV 


. Even though the potential dropped from 
10 
to 


5 


, the potential energy actually increased. This is due to the fact that the 
electron has a negative charge. 
Exercise: 


S 
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Problem: 


Throughout our calculations, we've been multiplying the potential 
V 

by a negative 
q 

. If we had instead considered a proton, then 
q 


would be positive, and a positive drop in potential would result in a 
drop in potential energy. 


Once we have changes in potential energy, we can then move on to 
solve problems using conservation of energy as we've been doing 
throughout this course. 


One last point to discuss is the connection between the volt and the electron 
volt. You may have already started to see this connection in the last 
problem. Throughout this course and in Physics 131 we've been using the 
electron volt as a unit of energy, and we've just been using it as a straight 
conversion factor, 


leV 
is 
1.60210 2° 


Joules. Now however, you have enough information to understand where 
this unit of energy comes from. 


leV 


is the increase in energy of an electron as it goes across a 1-volt potential 
drop. To solve it out, we know 


so the change in 


is the charge times the change in potential. The charge of the electron is - 


1.602x10~*° 
Coulombs. A potential drop would be a change in potential of 
—l 


volt and so multiplying it all out we see that an electron going across a 1- 
volt potential drop has an increase in potential energy of 


1.60210" 
joules which we recognize as 


leV 


Exercise: 
SaaS) 


SS 
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Problem: 
In Summary: 


e Potential is to potential energy as electric field is to electric force 

¢ Forces result in charged objects interacting, forces result from 
charged particles interacting with the fields generated by other 
charged objects through 


F=qE 


Potential energies result from charged objects interacting with the 
potentials generated by other charged objects, mathematically 
written as 


C= GV; 


Fields and potentials have the same sort of relationship as forces 
and potential energies 

We can solve many problems by looking at it either in terms of 
fields and potentials, just like we can solve many problems by 
looking at it in terms of forces or potential energies 

The unit of the potential is the volt, where one volt is equal to one 
Joule per Coulomb and the electron volt as a unit of energy arises 
from the amount of energy gained by an electron going across a 
one-volt potential difference. 


Electric Potential Energy: Potential Difference 


e Define electric potential and electric potential energy. 

¢ Describe the relationship between potential difference and electrical 
potential energy. 

e Explain electron volt and its usage in submicroscopic process. 

e Determine electric potential energy given potential difference and 
amount of charge. 


When a free positive charge q is accelerated by an electric field, such as 
shown in [link], it is given kinetic energy. The process is analogous to an 
object being accelerated by a gravitational field. It is as if the charge is 
going down an electrical hill where its electric potential energy is converted 
to kinetic energy. Let us explore the work done on a charge q by the electric 
field in this process, so that we may develop a definition of electric 


potential energy. 
APEsieo = AKE 


he ms APEgiay = AKE 


A charge 
accelerated by an 
electric field is 
analogous to a 
mass going down a 
hill. In both cases 
potential energy is 
converted to 
another form. Work 
is done by a force, 
but since this force 


is conservative, we 


can write 
W =—-APE. 


The electrostatic or Coulomb force is conservative, which means that the 
work done on q is independent of the path taken. This is exactly analogous 
to the gravitational force in the absence of dissipative forces such as 
friction. When a force is conservative, it is possible to define a potential 
energy associated with the force, and it is usually easier to deal with the 
potential energy (because it depends only on position) than to calculate the 
work directly. 


We use the letters PE to denote electric potential energy, which has units of 
joules (J). The change in potential energy, APE, is crucial, since the work 
done by a conservative force is the negative of the change in potential 
energy; that is, W = —APE. For example, work W done to accelerate a 
positive charge from rest is positive and results from a loss in PE, ora 
negative APE. There must be a minus sign in front of APE to make W 
positive. PE can be found at any point by taking one point as a reference 
and calculating the work needed to move a charge to the other point. 


Note: 

Potential Energy 

W = -APE. For example, work W done to accelerate a positive charge 
from rest is positive and results from a loss in PE, or a negative APE. 
There must be a minus sign in front of APE to make W positive. PE can 
be found at any point by taking one point as a reference and calculating the 
work needed to move a charge to the other point. 


Gravitational potential energy and electric potential energy are quite 
analogous. Potential energy accounts for work done by a conservative force 
and gives added insight regarding energy and energy transformation 


without the necessity of dealing with the force directly. It is much more 
common, for example, to use the concept of voltage (related to electric 
potential energy) than to deal with the Coulomb force directly. 


Calculating the work directly is generally difficult, since W = Fd cos 0 
and the direction and magnitude of F’ can be complex for multiple charges, 
for odd-shaped objects, and along arbitrary paths. But we do know that, 
since F' = qE, the work, and hence APE, is proportional to the test charge 
q. To have a physical quantity that is independent of test charge, we define 
electric potential V (or simply potential, since electric is understood) to be 
the potential energy per unit charge: 

Equation: 


Note: 

Electric Potential 

This is the electric potential energy per unit charge. 
Equation: 


Since PE is proportional to q , the dependence on q cancels. Thus V does 
not depend on q. The change in potential energy APE is crucial, and so we 
are concerned with the difference in potential or potential difference AV 
between two points, where 

Equation: 


APE 
Se 


The potential difference between points A and B, Vg — V4, is thus defined 
to be the change in potential energy of a charge q moved from A to B, 
divided by the charge. Units of potential difference are joules per coulomb, 
given the name volt (V) after Alessandro Volta. 

Equation: 


J 


1V=1> 
C 


Note: 

Potential Difference 

The potential difference between points A and B, Vg — V4, is defined to 
be the change in potential energy of a charge g moved from A to B, divided 
by the charge. Units of potential difference are joules per coulomb, given 
the name volt (V) after Alessandro Volta. 

Equation: 


J 


Lo 
C 


The familiar term voltage is the common name for potential difference. 
Keep in mind that whenever a voltage is quoted, it is understood to be the 
potential difference between two points. For example, every battery has two 
terminals, and its voltage is the potential difference between them. More 
fundamentally, the point you choose to be zero volts is arbitrary. This is 
analogous to the fact that gravitational potential energy has an arbitrary 
zero, such as sea level or perhaps a lecture hall floor. 


In summary, the relationship between potential difference (or voltage) and 
electrical potential energy is given by 
Equation: 


APE 
AV = —— and APE = gAV. 
q 


Note: 

Potential Difference and Electrical Potential Energy 

The relationship between potential difference (or voltage) and electrical 
potential energy is given by 

Equation: 


_ APE 


AV and APE = gAV. 


The second equation is equivalent to the first. 


Voltage is not the same as energy. Voltage is the energy per unit charge. 
Thus a motorcycle battery and a car battery can both have the same voltage 
(more precisely, the same potential difference between battery terminals), 
yet one stores much more energy than the other since APE = qAV. The 
car battery can move more charge than the motorcycle battery, although 
both are 12 V batteries. 


Example: 

Calculating Energy 

Suppose you have a 12.0 V motorcycle battery that can move 5000 C of 
charge, and a 12.0 V car battery that can move 60,000 C of charge. How 
much energy does each deliver? (Assume that the numerical value of each 
charge is accurate to three significant figures.) 

Strategy 

To say we have a 12.0 V battery means that its terminals have a 12.0 V 
potential difference. When such a battery moves charge, it puts the charge 


through a potential difference of 12.0 V, and the charge is given a change 
in potential energy equal to APE = qAV. 

So to find the energy output, we multiply the charge moved by the 
potential difference. 

Solution 

For the motorcycle battery, g = 5000 C and AV = 12.0 V. The total 
energy delivered by the motorcycle battery is 

Equation: 


APE gycie = (5000 C)(12.0 V) 


= (5000 C)(12.0 J/C) 
6.00104 J. 
Similarly, for the car battery, q = 60,000 C and 
Equation: 
APE,,, = (60,000 C)(12.0 V) 
=) 720.10? a: 
Discussion 


While voltage and energy are related, they are not the same thing. The 
voltages of the batteries are identical, but the energy supplied by each is 
quite different. Note also that as a battery is discharged, some of its energy 
is used internally and its terminal voltage drops, such as when headlights 
dim because of a low car battery. The energy supplied by the battery is still 
calculated as in this example, but not all of the energy is available for 
external use. 


Note that the energies calculated in the previous example are absolute 
values. The change in potential energy for the battery is negative, since it 
loses energy. These batteries, like many electrical systems, actually move 
negative charge—electrons in particular. The batteries repel electrons from 
their negative terminals (A) through whatever circuitry is involved and 
attract them to their positive terminals (B) as shown in [link]. The change in 
potential is AV = Vg—Va = +12 V and the charge q is negative, so that 


APE = @AV is negative, meaning the potential energy of the battery has 
decreased when g has moved from A to B. 


Headlight 


A battery moves 
negative charge from 
its negative terminal 

through a headlight to 
its positive terminal. 
Appropriate 
combinations of 
chemicals in the 
battery separate 
charges so that the 
negative terminal has 
an excess of negative 
charge, which is 
repelled by it and 
attracted to the excess 
positive charge on the 
other terminal. In 
terms of potential, the 
positive terminal is at 
a higher voltage than 
the negative. Inside 
the battery, both 
positive and negative 
charges move. 


Example: 

How Many Electrons Move through a Headlight Each Second? 

When a 12.0 V car battery runs a single 30.0 W headlight, how many 
electrons pass through it each second? 

Strategy 

To find the number of electrons, we must first find the charge that moved 
in 1.00 s. The charge moved is related to voltage and energy through the 
equation APE = qgAV. A 30.0 W lamp uses 30.0 joules per second. Since 
the battery loses energy, we have APE = —30.0 J and, since the electrons 
are going from the negative terminal to the positive, we see that 

AV Oy 

Solution 

To find the charge g moved, we solve the equation APE = qAV: 
Equation: 


Entering the values for APE and AV, we get 
Equation: 


~30.0 J -30.0 J 
= S506. 
4 412.0V  +12.03/C 


The number of electrons n, is the total charge divided by the charge per 
electron. That is, 
Equation: 


—2.50 C 


= “60x10 Ce = 1.56x10"° electrons. 
—1.60x . 


Ne 


Discussion 
This is a very large number. It is no wonder that we do not ordinarily 
observe individual electrons with so many being present in ordinary 


systems. In fact, electricity had been in use for many decades before it was 
determined that the moving charges in many circumstances were negative. 
Positive charge moving in the opposite direction of negative charge often 
produces identical effects; this makes it difficult to determine which is 
moving or whether both are moving. 


The Electron Volt 


The energy per electron is very small in macroscopic situations like that in 
the previous example—a tiny fraction of a joule. But on a submicroscopic 
scale, such energy per particle (electron, proton, or ion) can be of great 
importance. For example, even a tiny fraction of a joule can be great 
enough for these particles to destroy organic molecules and harm living 
tissue. The particle may do its damage by direct collision, or it may create 
harmful x rays, which can also inflict damage. It is useful to have an energy 
unit related to submicroscopic effects. [link] shows a situation related to the 
definition of such an energy unit. An electron is accelerated between two 
charged metal plates as it might be in an old-model television tube or 
oscilloscope. The electron is given kinetic energy that is later converted to 
another form—light in the television tube, for example. (Note that downhill 
for the electron is uphill for a positive charge.) Since energy is related to 
voltage by APE = qAV, we can think of the joule as a coulomb-volt. 


KE = qV 


A typical electron 
gun accelerates 
electrons using a 
potential difference 
between two metal 
plates. The energy 
of the electron in 
electron volts is 
numerically the 
same as the voltage 
between the plates. 
For example, a 
5000 V potential 
difference produces 
5000 eV electrons. 


On the submicroscopic scale, it is more convenient to define an energy unit 
called the electron volt (eV), which is the energy given to a fundamental 
charge accelerated through a potential difference of 1 V. In equation form, 
Equation: 


leV 


(1.60 x 10°"? C)(1 V) = (1.60x10-8 C)(1J/C) 
= 1.60x 1079 J. 


Note: 

Electron Volt 

On the submicroscopic scale, it is more convenient to define an energy unit 
called the electron volt (eV), which is the energy given to a fundamental 
charge accelerated through a potential difference of 1 V. In equation form, 
Equation: 


leV 


(1.60 x 107"? C)(1 V) = (1.60x10- C)(1 J/C) 
1.60 x 10°19 J. 


An electron accelerated through a potential difference of 1 V is given an 
energy of 1 eV. It follows that an electron accelerated through 50 V is given 
50 eV. A potential difference of 100,000 V (100 kV) will give an electron 
an energy of 100,000 eV (100 keV), and so on. Similarly, an ion with a 
double positive charge accelerated through 100 V will be given 200 eV of 
energy. These simple relationships between accelerating voltage and 
particle charges make the electron volt a simple and convenient energy unit 
in such circumstances. 


Note: 

Connections: Energy Units 

The electron volt (eV) is the most common energy unit for submicroscopic 
processes. This will be particularly noticeable in the chapters on modern 
physics. Energy is so important to so many subjects that there is a tendency 
to define a special energy unit for each major topic. There are, for example, 


calories for food energy, kilowatt-hours for electrical energy, and therms 
for natural gas energy. 


The electron volt is commonly employed in submicroscopic processes— 
chemical valence energies and molecular and nuclear binding energies are 
among the quantities often expressed in electron volts. For example, about 5 
eV of energy is required to break up certain organic molecules. If a proton 
is accelerated from rest through a potential difference of 30 kV, it is given 
an energy of 30 keV (30,000 eV) and it can break up as many as 6000 of 
these molecules (30,000 eV + 5 eV per molecule = 6000 molecules). 
Nuclear decay energies are on the order of 1 MeV (1,000,000 eV) per event 
and can, thus, produce significant biological damage. 


Conservation of Energy 


The total energy of a system is conserved if there is no net addition (or 
subtraction) of work or heat transfer. For conservative forces, such as the 
electrostatic force, conservation of energy states that mechanical energy is a 
constant. 


Mechanical energy is the sum of the kinetic energy and potential energy of 
a system; that is, KE + PE = constant. A loss of PE of a charged particle 
becomes an increase in its KE. Here PE is the electric potential energy. 
Conservation of energy is stated in equation form as 

Equation: 


KE + PE = constant 


or 
Equation: 


KE; + PE;= KE; + PE,, 


where i and f stand for initial and final conditions. As we have found many 
times before, considering energy can give us insights and facilitate problem 
solving. 


Example: 

Electrical Potential Energy Converted to Kinetic Energy 

Calculate the final speed of a free electron accelerated from rest through a 
potential difference of 100 V. (Assume that this numerical value is accurate 
to three significant figures.) 

Strategy 

We have a system with only conservative forces. Assuming the electron is 
accelerated in a vacuum, and neglecting the gravitational force (we will 
check on this assumption later), all of the electrical potential energy is 
converted into kinetic energy. We can identify the initial and final forms of 
energy to be KE; = 0, KE; = “mv? , PE; = qV , and PE; = 0. 
Solution 

Conservation of energy states that 

Equation: 


KE; + PE;= KE; + PEs. 


Entering the forms identified above, we obtain 
Equation: 


We solve this for v: 
Equation: 


2qV 
US \/ —,. 
m 


Entering values for g, V, and ™m gives 
Equation: 


2(-1.60x 10° C) (-100 J/C) 
9.11x10*" keg 


5.93 x 10° m/s. 


Discussion 

Note that both the charge and the initial voltage are negative, as in [link]. 
From the discussions in Electric Charge and Electric Field, we know that 
electrostatic forces on small particles are generally very large compared 
with the gravitational force. The large final speed confirms that the 
gravitational force is indeed negligible here. The large speed also indicates 
how easy it is to accelerate electrons with small voltages because of their 
very small mass. Voltages much higher than the 100 V in this problem are 
typically used in electron guns. Those higher voltages produce electron 
speeds so great that relativistic effects must be taken into account. That is 
why a low voltage is considered (accurately) in this example. 


Section Summary 


e Electric potential is potential energy per unit charge. 

e The potential difference between points A and B, Vg— Va, defined to 
be the change in potential energy of a charge g moved from A to B, is 
equal to the change in potential energy divided by the charge, Potential 
difference is commonly called voltage, represented by the symbol AV. 
Equation: 


APE 
AV = 


and APE = qAV. 


e An electron volt is the energy given to a fundamental charge 
accelerated through a potential difference of 1 V. In equation form, 
Equation: 


leV 


(1.60 x 107"? C)(1 V) = (1.60x 107? C) (1 J/C) 
= 160 «10 4: 


¢ Mechanical energy is the sum of the kinetic energy and potential 
energy of a system, that is, KE + PE. This sum is a constant. 


Glossary 


electric potential 
potential energy per unit charge 


potential difference (or voltage) 
change in potential energy of a charge moved from one point to 
another, divided by the charge; units of potential difference are joules 
per coulomb, known as volt 


electron volt 
the energy given to a fundamental charge accelerated through a 
potential difference of one volt 


mechanical energy 
sum of the kinetic energy and potential energy of a system; this sum is 
a constant 


Electric Potential in a Uniform Electric Field 


e Describe the relationship between voltage and electric field. 
¢ Derive an expression for the electric potential and electric field. 
¢ Calculate electric field strength given distance and voltage. 


In the previous section, we explored the relationship between voltage and 
energy. In this section, we will explore the relationship between voltage and 
electric field. For example, a uniform electric field E is produced by 
placing a potential difference (or voltage) AV across two parallel metal 
plates, labeled A and B. (See [link].) Examining this will tell us what 
voltage is needed to produce a certain electric field strength; it will also 
reveal a more fundamental relationship between electric potential and 
electric field. From a physicist’s point of view, either AV or E can be used 
to describe any charge distribution. AV is most closely tied to energy, 
whereas E is most closely related to force. AV is a scalar quantity and has 
no direction, while E is a vector quantity, having both magnitude and 
direction. (Note that the magnitude of the electric field strength, a scalar 
quantity, is represented by F below.) The relationship between AV and E 
is revealed by calculating the work done by the force in moving a charge 
from point A to point B. But, as noted in Electric Potential Energy: 
Potential Difference, this is complex for arbitrary charge distributions, 
requiring calculus. We therefore look at a uniform electric field as an 
interesting special case. 


=~ _ = 
~<— d —>| 
The relationship 
between V and £& for 
parallel conducting 
plates is # = V/d. 
(Note that AV = Vag 
in magnitude. For a 
charge that is moved 
from plate A at higher 
potential to plate B at 
lower potential, a minus 
sign needs to be 
included as follows: 
—A V = Va- Vg = Vap 
. See the text for 
details.) 


The work done by the electric field in [link] to move a positive charge q 
from A, the positive plate, higher potential, to B, the negative plate, lower 
potential, is 

Equation: 


W = —-APE =-qAV. 


The potential difference between points A and B is 
Equation: 


—A V =-(Vpg-Va) = Va- Vp = Vas. 


Entering this into the expression for work yields 
Equation: 


Ws QV ap: 


Work is W = Fd cos 9; here cos 0 = 1, since the path is parallel to the 
field, andso W = Fd. Since F' = qE, we see that W = qd. Substituting 
this expression for work into the previous equation gives 

Equation: 


qEd = qV az; 


The charge cancels, and so the voltage between points A and B is seen to be 
Equation: 


Vas = Ed 
7 (uniform E - field only), 
—_ dq 


where d is the distance from A to B, or the distance between the plates in 
[link]. Note that the above equation implies the units for electric field are 
volts per meter. We already know the units for electric field are newtons per 
coulomb; thus the following relation among units is valid: 

Equation: 


1N/C=1V/m. 


Note: 
Voltage between Points A and B 


Equation: 
Vap = Ed 3 e 
: (uniform FE - field only), 
E= = 


where d is the distance from A to B, or the distance between the plates. 


Example: 

What Is the Highest Voltage Possible between Two Plates? 

Dry air will support a maximum electric field strength of about 

3.0x10° V /m. Above that value, the field creates enough ionization in the 
air to make the air a conductor. This allows a discharge or spark that 
reduces the field. What, then, is the maximum voltage between two parallel 
conducting plates separated by 2.5 cm of dry air? 

Strategy 

We are given the maximum electric field F between the plates and the 
distance d between them. The equation Vag = Ed can thus be used to 
calculate the maximum voltage. 


Solution 
The potential difference or voltage between the plates is 
Equation: 
Vap = Ed. 
Entering the given values for EF and d gives 
Equation: 
Vap = (3.0x 10° V/m)(0.025 m) = 7.5x104 V 
or 
Equation: 


Vap = 75 kV. 


(The answer is quoted to only two digits, since the maximum field strength 
is approximate. ) 

Discussion 

One of the implications of this result is that it takes about 75 kV to make a 
spark jump across a 2.5 cm (1 in.) gap, or 150 kV for a5 cm spark. This 
limits the voltages that can exist between conductors, perhaps on a power 
transmission line. A smaller voltage will cause a spark if there are points 
on the surface, since points create greater fields than smooth surfaces. 
Humid air breaks down at a lower field strength, meaning that a smaller 
voltage will make a spark jump through humid air. The largest voltages can 
be built up, say with static electricity, on dry days. 


A spark chamber is 
used to trace the 
paths of high- 
energy particles. 
Ionization created 


by the particles as 
they pass through 
the gas between the 
plates allows a 
spark to jump. The 
Sparks are 


perpendicular to the 
plates, following 
electric field lines 
between them. The 
potential difference 
between adjacent 
plates is not high 
enough to cause 
sparks without the 
ionization produced 
by particles from 
accelerator 
experiments (or 
cosmic rays). 
(credit: Daderot, 
Wikimedia 
Commons) 


Example: 

Field and Force inside an Electron Gun 

(a) An electron gun has parallel plates separated by 4.00 cm and gives 
electrons 25.0 keV of energy. What is the electric field strength between 
the plates? (b) What force would this field exert on a piece of plastic with a 
0.500 pC charge that gets between the plates? 

Strategy 

Since the voltage and plate separation are given, the electric field strength 
can be calculated directly from the expression # = VaR Once the electric 
field strength is known, the force on a charge is found using F = q E. 
Since the electric field is in only one direction, we can write this equation 
in terms of the magnitudes, F' = q E. 

Solution for (a) 

The expression for the magnitude of the electric field between two uniform 
metal plates is 


Equation: 


ess 


E 
d 


Since the electron is a single charge and is given 25.0 keV of energy, the 
potential difference must be 25.0 kV. Entering this value for Vap and the 
plate separation of 0.0400 m, we obtain 

Equation: 


25.0 kV 


a _ 5 
= Ravn 6.25x10° V/m. 


Solution for (b) 

The magnitude of the force on a charge in an electric field is obtained from 
the equation 

Equation: 


ib 


Substituting known values gives 
Equation: 


F = (0.500 10° C)(6.25x10° V/m) = 0.313 N. 


Discussion 

Note that the units are newtons, since 1 V/m = 1 N/C. The force on the 
charge is the same no matter where the charge is located between the 
plates. This is because the electric field is uniform between the plates. 


In more general situations, regardless of whether the electric field is 
uniform, it points in the direction of decreasing potential, because the force 
on a positive charge is in the direction of E and also in the direction of 
lower potential V. Furthermore, the magnitude of E equals the rate of 
decrease of V with distance. The faster V decreases over distance, the 


greater the electric field. In equation form, the general relationship between 
voltage and electric field is 
Equation: 


where As is the distance over which the change in potential, AV, takes 
place. The minus sign tells us that E points in the direction of decreasing 
potential. The electric field is said to be the gradient (as in grade or slope) 
of the electric potential. 


Note: 

Relationship between Voltage and Electric Field 

In equation form, the general relationship between voltage and electric 
field is 

Equation: 


where As is the distance over which the change in potential, AV, takes 
place. The minus sign tells us that E points in the direction of decreasing 
potential. The electric field is said to be the gradient (as in grade or slope) 
of the electric potential. 


For continually changing potentials, AV and As become infinitesimals and 
differential calculus must be employed to determine the electric field. 
Exercise: 


S 
AMHERST: Instructor's Notes 


Problem:This section on # = — a , is the key part! 


Section Summary 


e The voltage between points A and B is 


Equation: 
VaR — Ed 
a Ws (uniform EF - field only), 
— dq- 


where d is the distance from A to B, or the distance between the plates. 
e In equation form, the general relationship between voltage and electric 
field is 
Equation: 
pack, 
As 


where As is the distance over which the change in potential, AV, 
takes place. The minus sign tells us that E points in the direction of 
decreasing potential.) The electric field is said to be the gradient (as in 
grade or slope) of the electric potential. 


Glossary 


scalar 
physical quantity with magnitude but no direction 


vector 
physical quantity with both magnitude and direction 


Electrical Potential Due to a Point Charge 


e Explain point charges and express the equation for electric potential of 
a point charge. 

e Distinguish between electric potential and electric field. 

¢ Determine the electric potential of a point charge given charge and 
distance. 


Point charges, such as electrons, are among the fundamental building blocks 
of matter. Furthermore, spherical charge distributions (like on a metal 
sphere) create external electric fields exactly like a point charge. The 
electric potential due to a point charge is, thus, a case we need to consider. 
Using calculus to find the work needed to move a test charge q from a large 
distance away to a distance of r from a point charge Q, and noting the 
connection between work and potential (W = —qAV), it can be shown 
that the electric potential V of a point charge is 

Equation: 


V= us (Point Charge), 


r 


where k is a constant equal to 9.0 x 10°N - m?/C?. 


Note: 

Electric Potential V of a Point Charge 

The electric potential V of a point charge is given by 
Equation: 


= = (Point Charge). 


The potential at infinity is chosen to be zero. Thus V for a point charge 
decreases with distance, whereas E for a point charge decreases with 
distance squared: 

Equation: 


F kQ 
qr 


Recall that the electric potential V is a scalar and has no direction, whereas 
the electric field E is a vector. To find the voltage due to a combination of 
point charges, you add the individual voltages as numbers. To find the total 
electric field, you must add the individual fields as vectors, taking 
magnitude and direction into account. This is consistent with the fact that V 
is closely associated with energy, a scalar, whereas E is closely associated 
with force, a vector. 


Example: 

What Voltage Is Produced by a Small Charge on a Metal Sphere? 
Charges in static electricity are typically in the nanocoulomb (nC) to 
microcoulomb (pC) range. What is the voltage 5.00 cm away from the 
center of a 1-cm diameter metal sphere that has a —3.00 nC static charge? 
Strategy 

As we have discussed in Electric Charge and Electric Field, charge on a 
metal sphere spreads out uniformly and produces a field like that of a point 
charge located at its center. Thus we can find the voltage using the 
equation V = kQ/r. 

Solution 

Entering known values into the expression for the potential of a point 
charge, we obtain 

Equation: 


V = k2 

9 2 112) ( -3.00x10 C 
(8.99 x 10° N- m?/C?) ( =2avsi0<¢ ) 
—539 V. 


Discussion 

The negative value for voltage means a positive charge would be attracted 
from a larger distance, since the potential is lower (more negative) than at 
larger distances. Conversely, a negative charge would be repelled, as 
expected. 


Example: 

What Is the Excess Charge on a Van de Graaff Generator 

A demonstration Van de Graaff generator has a 25.0 cm diameter metal 
sphere that produces a voltage of 100 kV near its surface. (See [link].) 
What excess charge resides on the sphere? (Assume that each numerical 
value here is shown with three significant figures. ) 


Aluminum 
sphere \\ _ wa 


Conductor 


Covered ~~ 
pulley 


| Flat belt 


Covered 
pulley 


The voltage of this 

demonstration Van 

de Graaff generator 
is measured 


between the 
charged sphere and 
ground. Earth’s 
potential is taken to 
be zero as a 
reference. The 
potential of the 
charged conducting 
sphere is the same 
as that of an equal 
point charge at its 
center. 


Strategy 

The potential on the surface will be the same as that of a point charge at the 
center of the sphere, 12.5 cm away. (The radius of the sphere is 12.5 cm.) 
We can thus determine the excess charge using the equation 

Equation: 


k 
ee 
r 
Solution 
Solving for Q and entering known values gives 
Equation: 
q=# 

(0.125 m) (100 103 V) 

8.99 109 N-m?/C? 

= 13910 OC — 139 C: 
Discussion 


This is a relatively small charge, but it produces a rather large voltage. We 
have another indication here that it is difficult to store isolated charges. 


The voltages in both of these examples could be measured with a meter that 
compares the measured potential with ground potential. Ground potential is 
often taken to be zero (instead of taking the potential at infinity to be zero). 
It is the potential difference between two points that is of importance, and 
very often there is a tacit assumption that some reference point, such as 
Earth or a very distant point, is at zero potential. As noted in Electric 
Potential Energy: Potential Difference, this is analogous to taking sea level 
as h = 0 when considering gravitational potential energy, PE, = mgh. 


Section Summary 


e Electric potential of a point charge is V = kQ/r. 

e Electric potential is a scalar, and electric field is a vector. Addition of 
voltages as numbers gives the voltage due to a combination of point 
charges, whereas addition of individual fields as vectors gives the total 
electric field. 


Equipotential Lines 


e Explain equipotential lines and equipotential surfaces. 
e Describe the action of grounding an electrical appliance. 
e¢ Compare electric field and equipotential lines. 


We can represent electric potentials (voltages) pictorially, just as we drew 
pictures to illustrate electric fields. Of course, the two are related. Consider 
[link], which shows an isolated positive point charge and its electric field 
lines. Electric field lines radiate out from a positive charge and terminate on 
negative charges. While we use blue arrows to represent the magnitude and 
direction of the electric field, we use green lines to represent places where 
the electric potential is constant. These are called equipotential lines in two 
dimensions, or equipotential surfaces in three dimensions. The term 
equipotential is also used as a noun, referring to an equipotential line or 
surface. The potential for a point charge is the same anywhere on an 
imaginary sphere of radius r surrounding the charge. This is true since the 
potential for a point charge is given by V = kQ/r and, thus, has the same 
value at any point that is a given distance r from the charge. An 
equipotential sphere is a circle in the two-dimensional view of [link]. Since 
the electric field lines point radially away from the charge, they are 
perpendicular to the equipotential lines. 


An isolated point 
charge Q with its 
electric field lines 


in blue and 
equipotential lines 


in green. The 
potential is the 
same along each 
equipotential line, 
meaning that no 
work is required to 
move a charge 
anywhere along 
one of those lines. 
Work is needed to 
move a charge 
from one 
equipotential line to 
another. 
Equipotential lines 
are perpendicular to 
electric field lines 
in every case. 


It is important to note that equipotential lines are always perpendicular to 
electric field lines. No work is required to move a charge along an 
equipotential, since AV = 0. Thus the work is 

Equation: 


W =-A PE =-@qAV =0. 


Work is zero if force is perpendicular to motion. Force is in the same 
direction as EK, so that motion along an equipotential must be perpendicular 
to E. More precisely, work is related to the electric field by 

Equation: 


W = Fd cos 0 = qEd cos 0 = 0. 


Note that in the above equation, & and F’ symbolize the magnitudes of the 
electric field strength and force, respectively. Neither qg nor E nor d is zero, 
and so cos 8 must be 0, meaning @ must be 90°. In other words, motion 
along an equipotential is perpendicular to E. 


One of the rules for static electric fields and conductors is that the electric 
field must be perpendicular to the surface of any conductor. This implies 
that a conductor is an equipotential surface in static situations. There can 
be no voltage difference across the surface of a conductor, or charges will 
flow. One of the uses of this fact is that a conductor can be fixed at zero 
volts by connecting it to the earth with a good conductor—a process called 
grounding. Grounding can be a useful safety tool. For example, grounding 
the metal case of an electrical appliance ensures that it is at zero volts 
relative to the earth. 


Note: 

Grounding 

A conductor can be fixed at zero volts by connecting it to the earth with a 
good conductor—a process called grounding. 


Because a conductor is an equipotential, it can replace any equipotential 
surface. For example, in [link] a charged spherical conductor can replace 
the point charge, and the electric field and potential surfaces outside of it 
will be unchanged, confirming the contention that a spherical charge 
distribution is equivalent to a point charge at its center. 


[link] shows the electric field and equipotential lines for two equal and 
opposite charges. Given the electric field lines, the equipotential lines can 
be drawn simply by making them perpendicular to the electric field lines. 
Conversely, given the equipotential lines, as in [link](a), the electric field 
lines can be drawn by making them perpendicular to the equipotentials, as 
in [link](b). 


[y 
oe “ 


The electric field lines 
and equipotential lines for 
two equal but opposite 
charges. The 
equipotential lines can be 
drawn by making them 
perpendicular to the 
electric field lines, if 
those are known. Note 
that the potential is 
greatest (most positive) 
near the positive charge 
and least (most negative) 
near the negative charge. 


7, Se 
a 
CSS 


Say 


(a) These equipotential lines might be 
measured with a voltmeter in a laboratory 
experiment. (b) The corresponding electric 

field lines are found by drawing them 


perpendicular to the equipotentials. Note 
that these fields are consistent with two 
equal negative charges. 


One of the most important cases is that of the familiar parallel conducting 
plates shown in [link]. Between the plates, the equipotentials are evenly 
spaced and parallel. The same field could be maintained by placing 
conducting plates at the equipotential lines at the potentials shown. 

75V SOV a5v 


++ + + + + + + + 


The electric 
field and 
equipotential 
lines between 
two metal 
plates. 


An important application of electric fields and equipotential lines involves 
the heart. The heart relies on electrical signals to maintain its rhythm. The 
movement of electrical signals causes the chambers of the heart to contract 
and relax. When a person has a heart attack, the movement of these 
electrical signals may be disturbed. An artificial pacemaker and a 


defibrillator can be used to initiate the rhythm of electrical signals. The 
equipotential lines around the heart, the thoracic region, and the axis of the 
heart are useful ways of monitoring the structure and functions of the heart. 
An electrocardiogram (ECG) measures the small electric signals being 
generated during the activity of the heart. More about the relationship 
between electric fields and the heart is discussed in Energy Stored in 
Capacitors. 


Note: 

PhET Explorations: Charges and Fields 

Move point charges around on the playing field and then view the electric 
field, voltages, equipotential lines, and more. It's colorful, it's dynamic, it's 
free. 
https://phet.colorado.edu/sims/html/charges-and-fields/latest/charges-and- 
fields _en.html 


Section Summary 


e An equipotential line is a line along which the electric potential is 
constant. 

e An equipotential surface is a three-dimensional version of 
equipotential lines. 

e Equipotential lines are always perpendicular to electric field lines. 

e The process by which a conductor can be fixed at zero volts by 
connecting it to the earth with a good conductor is called grounding. 


Conceptual Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Voltage is the common word for potential difference. Which term is 
more descriptive, voltage or potential difference? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
If the voltage between two points is zero, can a test charge be moved 


between them with zero net work being done? Can this necessarily be 
done without exerting a force? Explain. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the relationship between voltage and energy? More precisely, 


what is the relationship between potential difference and electric 
potential energy? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Voltages are always measured between two points. Why? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How are units of volts and electron volts related? How do they differ? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Discuss how potential difference and electric field strength are related. 
Give an example. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the strength of the electric field in a region where the electric 
potential is constant? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Will a negative charge, initially at rest, move toward higher or lower 
potential? Explain why. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In what region of space is the potential due to a uniformly charged 


sphere the same as that of a point charge? In what region does it differ 
from that of a point charge? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Can the potential of a non-uniformly charged sphere be the same as 
that of a point charge? Explain. 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is an equipotential line? What is an equipotential surface? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain in your own words why equipotential lines and surfaces must 
be perpendicular to electric field lines. 


Exercise: 


Problem:Can different equipotential lines cross? Explain. 


title 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Find the ratio of speeds of an electron and a negative hydrogen ion 
(one having an extra electron) accelerated through the same voltage, 
assuming non-relativistic final speeds. Take the mass of the hydrogen 
ion to be 1.67x10°7" kg. 


Solution: 


42.8 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
An evacuated tube uses an accelerating voltage of 40 kV to accelerate 


electrons to hit a copper plate and produce x rays. Non-relativistically, 
what would be the maximum speed of these electrons? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
A bare helium nucleus has two positive charges and a mass of 
6.64102" kg. (a) Calculate its kinetic energy in joules at 2.00% of 


the speed of light. (b) What is this in electron volts? (c) What voltage 
would be needed to obtain this energy? 


Exercise: 
Problem: Integrated Concepts 
Singly charged gas ions are accelerated from rest through a voltage of 
13.0 V. At what temperature will the average kinetic energy of gas 
molecules be the same as that given these ions? 


Solution: 


1.00x10° K 


Exercise: 


Problem: Integrated Concepts 


The temperature near the center of the Sun is thought to be 15 million 
degrees Celsius (1.5 107 eC), Through what voltage must a singly 
charged ion be accelerated to have the same energy as the average 
kinetic energy of ions at this temperature? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Integrated Concepts 


(a) What is the average power output of a heart defibrillator that 
dissipates 400 J of energy in 10.0 ms? (b) Considering the high-power 
output, why doesn’t the defibrillator produce serious burns? 


Solution: 
(a) 4x 104 W 


(b) A defibrillator does not cause serious burns because the skin 
conducts electricity well at high voltages, like those used in 
defibrillators. The gel used aids in the transfer of energy to the body, 
and the skin doesn’t absorb the energy, but rather lets it pass through to 
the heart. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Integrated Concepts 


A lightning bolt strikes a tree, moving 20.0 C of charge through a 
potential difference of 1.00 x 10? MV. (a) What energy was 
dissipated? (b) What mass of water could be raised from 15°C to the 
boiling point and then boiled by this energy? (c) Discuss the damage 
that could be caused to the tree by the expansion of the boiling steam. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Integrated Concepts 


A 12.0 V battery-operated bottle warmer heats 50.0 g of glass, 

2.50 x 10? g of baby formula, and 2.00 x 10? g of aluminum from 
20.0°C to 90.0°C. (a) How much charge is moved by the battery? (b) 
How many electrons per second flow if it takes 5.00 min to warm the 
formula? (Hint: Assume that the specific heat of baby formula is about 
the same as the specific heat of water.) 


Solution: 
(a) 7.40x10° C 


(b) 1.54 10”° electrons per second 


Exercise: 


Problem: Integrated Concepts 


A battery-operated car utilizes a 12.0 V system. Find the charge the 
batteries must be able to move in order to accelerate the 750 kg car 
from rest to 25.0 m/s, make it climb a 2.00 x 10? m high hill, and 
then cause it to travel at a constant 25.0 m/s by exerting a 

5.00 x 10? N force for an hour. 


Solution: 


3.89x10° C 


Exercise: 


Problem: Integrated Concepts 


Fusion probability is greatly enhanced when appropriate nuclei are 
brought close together, but mutual Coulomb repulsion must be 
overcome. This can be done using the kinetic energy of high- 
temperature gas ions or by accelerating the nuclei toward one another. 


(a) Calculate the potential energy of two singly charged nuclei 
separated by 1.00x10-? m by finding the voltage of one at that 
distance and multiplying by the charge of the other. (b) At what 
temperature will atoms of a gas have an average kinetic energy equal 
to this needed electrical potential energy? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Unreasonable Results 


(a) Find the voltage near a 10.0 cm diameter metal sphere that has 8.00 
C of excess positive charge on it. (b) What is unreasonable about this 
result? (c) Which assumptions are responsible? 


Solution: 
(a) 1.44 x 10" V 


(b) This voltage is very high. A 10.0 cm diameter sphere could never 
maintain this voltage; it would discharge. 


(c) An 8.00 C charge is more charge than can reasonably be 
accumulated on a sphere of that size. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Construct Your Own Problem 


Consider a battery used to supply energy to a cellular phone. Construct 
a problem in which you determine the energy that must be supplied by 
the battery, and then calculate the amount of charge it must be able to 
move in order to supply this energy. Among the things to be 
considered are the energy needs and battery voltage. You may need to 
look ahead to interpret manufacturer’s battery ratings in ampere-hours 
as energy in joules. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Show that units of V/m and N/C for electric field strength are indeed 
equivalent. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the strength of the electric field between two parallel 


conducting plates separated by 1.00 cm and having a potential 
difference (voltage) between them of 1.50 x 104 V? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
The electric field strength between two parallel conducting plates 
separated by 4.00 cm is 7.50104 V /m. (a) What is the potential 
difference between the plates? (b) The plate with the lowest potential 


is taken to be at zero volts. What is the potential 1.00 cm from that 
plate (and 3.00 cm from the other)? 


Solution: 
(a) 3.00 kV 


(b) 750 V 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How far apart are two conducting plates that have an electric field 


strength of 4.50 x 10° V/m between them, if their potential 
difference is 15.0 kV? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


(a) Will the electric field strength between two parallel conducting 
plates exceed the breakdown strength for air (3.0 x 10° V /m) if the 
plates are separated by 2.00 mm and a potential difference of 

5.0 x 10° V is applied? (b) How close together can the plates be with 
this applied voltage? 


Solution: 


(a) No. The electric field strength between the plates is 
2.5 x 10° V/m, which is lower than the breakdown strength for air ( 
3.0 x 10° V/m). 


(b) 1.7 mm 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
The voltage across a membrane forming a cell wall is 80.0 mV and the 
membrane is 9.00 nm thick. What is the electric field strength? (The 
value is surprisingly large, but correct. Membranes are discussed in 


Capacitors and Dielectrics and Nerve Conduction— 
Electrocardiograms.) You may assume a uniform electric field. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Membrane walls of living cells have surprisingly large electric fields 
across them due to separation of ions. (Membranes are discussed in 
some detail in Nerve Conduction—Electrocardiograms.) What is the 


voltage across an 8.00 nm-thick membrane if the electric field strength 
across it is 5.50 MV/m? You may assume a uniform electric field. 


Solution: 


44.0 mV 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Two parallel conducting plates are separated by 10.0 cm, and one of 
them is taken to be at zero volts. (a) What is the electric field strength 
between them, if the potential 8.00 cm from the zero volt plate (and 


2.00 cm from the other) is 450 V? (b) What is the voltage between the 
plates? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Find the maximum potential difference between two parallel 


conducting plates separated by 0.500 cm of air, given the maximum 
sustainable electric field strength in air to be 3.0 x 10° V/m. 


Solution: 


15 kV 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
A doubly charged ion is accelerated to an energy of 32.0 keV by the 


electric field between two parallel conducting plates separated by 2.00 
cm. What is the electric field strength between the plates? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
An electron is to be accelerated in a uniform electric field having a 
strength of 2.00 x 10° V /m. (a) What energy in keV is given to the 


electron if it is accelerated through 0.400 m? (b) Over what distance 
would it have to be accelerated to increase its energy by 50.0 GeV? 


Solution: 


(a) 800 KeV 


(b) 25.0 km 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
A 0.500 cm diameter plastic sphere, used in a static electricity 


demonstration, has a uniformly distributed 40.0 pC charge on its 
surface. What is the potential near its surface? 


Solution: 


144 V 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the potential 0.530 x 101° m from a proton (the average 
distance between the proton and electron in a hydrogen atom)? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
(a) A sphere has a surface uniformly charged with 1.00 C. At what 
distance from its center is the potential 5.00 MV? (b) What does your 


answer imply about the practical aspect of isolating such a large 
charge? 


Solution: 
(a) 1.80 km 


(b) A charge of 1 C is a very large amount of charge; a sphere of radius 
1.80 km is not practical. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How far from a 1.00 pC point charge will the potential be 100 V? At 
what distance will it be 2.00 x 10? V? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 


What are the sign and magnitude of a point charge that produces a 
potential of —2.00 V at a distance of 1.00 mm? 


Solution: 


-2.22x 108 C 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
If the potential due to a point charge is 5.00 x 10? V at a distance of 
15.0 m, what are the sign and magnitude of the charge? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In nuclear fission, a nucleus splits roughly in half. (a) What is the 
potential 2.00 x 10°-'4 m from a fragment that has 46 protons in it? (b) 


What is the potential energy in MeV of a similarly charged fragment at 
this distance? 


Solution: 
(a) 3.31 x 10° V 


(b) 152 MeV 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


A research Van de Graaff generator has a 2.00-m-diameter metal 
sphere with a charge of 5.00 mC on it. (a) What is the potential near its 
surface? (b) At what distance from its center is the potential 1.00 MV? 
(c) An oxygen atom with three missing electrons is released near the 
Van de Graaff generator. What is its energy in MeV at this distance? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
An electrostatic paint sprayer has a 0.200-m-diameter metal sphere at a 
potential of 25.0 kV that repels paint droplets onto a grounded object. 


(a) What charge is on the sphere? (b) What charge must a 0.100-mg 
drop of paint have to arrive at the object with a speed of 10.0 m/s? 


Solution: 
(ay 2:78 10° “-C 


(b) 2.00 x 10°! C 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


In one of the classic nuclear physics experiments at the beginning of 
the 20th century, an alpha particle was accelerated toward a gold 
nucleus, and its path was substantially deflected by the Coulomb 
interaction. If the energy of the doubly charged alpha nucleus was 5.00 
MeV, how close to the gold nucleus (79 protons) could it come before 
being deflected? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


(a) What is the potential between two points situated 10 cm and 20 cm 
from a 3.0 pC point charge? (b) To what location should the point at 
20 cm be moved to increase this potential difference by a factor of 
two? 


Exercise: 
Problem: Unreasonable Results 


(a) What is the final speed of an electron accelerated from rest through 
a voltage of 25.0 MV by a negatively charged Van de Graaff terminal? 


(b) What is unreasonable about this result? 

(c) Which assumptions are responsible? 

Solution: 

(a) 2.96 x 10° m/s 

(b) This velocity is far too great. It is faster than the speed of light. 


(c) The assumption that the speed of the electron is far less than that of 
light and that the problem does not require a relativistic treatment 
produces an answer greater than the speed of light. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
(a) Sketch the equipotential lines near a point charge + q. Indicate the 


direction of increasing potential. (b) Do the same for a point charge 
—3q. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Sketch the equipotential lines for the two equal positive charges shown 
in [link]. Indicate the direction of increasing potential. 


The electric field near 
two equal positive 
charges is directed away 
from each of the charges. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
[link] shows the electric field lines near two charges q, and qo, the first 
having a magnitude four times that of the second. Sketch the 


equipotential lines for these two charges, and indicate the direction of 
increasing potential. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Sketch the equipotential lines a long distance from the charges shown 
in [link]. Indicate the direction of increasing potential. 


The electric field near 
two charges. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Sketch the equipotential lines in the vicinity of two opposite charges, 
where the negative charge is three times as great in magnitude as the 


positive. See [link] for a similar situation. Indicate the direction of 
increasing potential. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Sketch the equipotential lines in the vicinity of the negatively charged 
conductor in [link]. How will these equipotentials look a long distance 
from the object? 


A negatively 
charged conductor. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Sketch the equipotential lines surrounding the two conducting plates 
shown in [link], given the top plate is positive and the bottom plate has 
an equal amount of negative charge. Be certain to indicate the 
distribution of charge on the plates. Is the field strongest where the 
plates are closest? Why should it be? 


ee 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


(a) Sketch the electric field lines in the vicinity of the charged insulator 
in [link]. Note its non-uniform charge distribution. (b) Sketch 
equipotential lines surrounding the insulator. Indicate the direction of 
increasing potential. 


A charged 
insulating rod 
such as might be 
used ina 
classroom 
demonstration. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The naturally occurring charge on the ground on a fine day out in the 
open country is —1.00 nC / m’. (a) What is the electric field relative to 
ground at a height of 3.00 m? (b) Calculate the electric potential at this 
height. (c) Sketch electric field and equipotential lines for this 
scenario. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The lesser electric ray (Narcine bancroftii) maintains an incredible 
charge on its head and a charge equal in magnitude but opposite in 
sign on its tail (({link]). (a) Sketch the equipotential lines surrounding 
the ray. (b) Sketch the equipotentials when the ray is near a ship with a 
conducting surface. (c) How could this charge distribution be of use to 
the ray? 


Lesser electric ray (Narcine 
bancroftii) (credit: National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, NOAA's 
Fisheries Collection). 


Glossary 


equipotential line 
a line along which the electric potential is constant 


grounding 
fixing a conductor at zero volts by connecting it to the earth or ground 


